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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thousands 
of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editors, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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YOU NEED A CLASSROOM MAGAZINE 


with A VARIETY or MATERIAL 


Classroom needs can't be filled from a meager list of two or three articles. The very law of averages tells you 
that the problem which you would like to have discussed will pop up much sooner in a magazine with many 
pages than in a periodical with a few pages. 


You're not getting the best help for your work, and 
SCHOLASTIC the best bargain for your pupils until you've tried 
Ngpr Ry - SCHOLASTIC, The American High School Weekly as 
— , a your classroom magazine. Scholastic is the only class- 
room periodical with these three features: 

1. The space—from 32 to 40 pages weekly—for 
every issue news, articles, and interpretive material 
expressly designed for your classes in English or Social 
Studies. 

2. Frequent special numbers devoted to such topics 
as Housing, National Defense, Crime, etc. 

3. A five-front Guidance program: Jobs and Ca- 
reers, Problems in Living, Manners and Conduct, 
Reading Improvement, Leisure-time Pursuits—each de- 








partment conducted by an expert in his field. 
ENGLISH CLASS EDITION SOCIAL STUDIES EDITION COMBINED EDITION JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
50c A SEMESTER 50c A SEMESTER 65< A SEMESTER 25< A SEMESTER 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC is the choice of more than 5,000 teachers for Grades 6 to 9 because it contains a 
complete current events and reading program in the ONE magazine for only 25¢ a semester. Each week: 
a full fare of current events, two-page article on some topic in the news; a short story or play, weekly quizzes 
and reading improvement tests; book reviews, plus Bib and Tuck—manners and conduct in entertaining story 
form. 
Mail Coupon Today for Trial Copies 
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TEACHING AIDS | 
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WORK CAMPS 
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An American Youth 
Commission Report 


for 1,500,000 High-School Youth 


By LOUISE EVANS 


UPPOSE ... 

Just suppose that all the juniors and 
seniors in the high schools of the cities of 
the United States of America—a million and 
a half of them—were to spend this summer 


-—-#--—- 


Eprror’s Note: This article is a condensa- 
tion of Work Camps for High School Youth, 
a pamphlet just published by the American 
Youth Commission, Washington, D.C. Back 
of these statements are the success of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps work camps 
for unemployed out-of-school youth, and the 
effecttve operation during the summer of 
1940 of three co-educational work camps for 
high-school pupils. These three projects, 
operated by Associated Junior Work Camps, 
were: Hudson Guild Camp at Andover, 
N.J., Stepney Camp at Botsford, Conn., and 
Pine Mountain Camp at Pine Mountain, 
Ky. This condensation of the report was 
written for THe CLEearRInG House by a 
member of the staff of the American Youth 
Commission. Work Camps for High School 
Youth, the pamphlet containing the full 
report, was prepared for the AYC by Ken- 
neth Holland, a member of the staff of the 
American Council on Education and author 
of Youth in European Labor Camps, and 
George Bickel, student work adviser of the 
National Youth Administration for the 
Rocky Mountain Region. 


in residence in vacation work camps. 

Twenty-five thousand camps would be 
set up throughout the country in each of 
which an average of 60 young people would 
live. For eight weeks the campers would 
spend from five to seven hours each day on 
voluntary work for community benefit. 
They would rebuild old barns, vacant and 
dilapidated buildings, and deserted shacks 
into useful, attractive community centers. 
They would build mile upon mile of roads 
and paths and fences. 

These high-school youth would assist in 
community services. Thousands of medical 
centers and rural physicians would be given 
assistance in various ways. Thousands of 
underprivileged children would be given 
care, furnished with food, and afforded brief 
vacations in the country. 

Think of what would happen to the face 
of America if earnest young campers de- 
voted 300,000,000 boy-hours and girl-hours 
of hard, earnest labor to changing its con- 
tour! 

But labor would not be the whole life of 
these camps. A million and a half boys and 
girls would see the United States from a 
new angle. They would make special trips 
into factories, mines, homes and farms, and 
there they would see with their own eyes 
how Americans work and live. They would 
investigate economic and social conditions 
for themselves, instead of depending on 
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word pictures from classroom textbooks. 

In the evenings they would sit around 
camp fires and discuss what they had done 
and seen during the day. They would pon- 
der large and small issues. They would sing 
and form new kinds of comradeship. 

There would be time, too, for recreation 
in reading, in swimming, and in other 
sports. There would be time for private con- 
versation and for forming personal friend- 
ships. 

Back to their homes they would go at 
last—a million and a half boys and girls 
who were healthier, who knew more about 
living and working conditions, who had 
more realistic experience in work and in 
ways of making a livelihood, and who had 
grasped an understanding of how to get on 
with one another more firmly than any 
large group of high-school people in the 
history of the United States. 

The basis for such a program was formed 
during the summer of 1940, when for the 
first time in the United States an organiza- 
tion to sponsor work camps for high-school 
youth was functioning. Three camps—the 
Hudson Guild Camp of Andover, New Jer- 
sey, the Stepney Camp of Botsford, Con- 
necticut, and the Pine Mountain Settlement 
School Camp of Pine Mountain, Kentucky— 
were operated for high-school youth by the 
Associated Junior Work Camps. 

The work camp idea is fairly new to the 
United States although it goes back to the 
theories of Carlyle and Ruskin in the late 
nineteenth century and has been put into 
practice in several European countries since 
1920. A work camp is a camp in which a 
group does manual work on a project of 
social benefit. Many people in this country 
may have gone to a summer recreational 
camp. Group work for others—such as corn- 
huskings, barn raisings and community 
chests—is also familiar in American life. 
The work camp puts these outdoor and 
group work experiences together. It now 
seems likely to become an important part 
in the training of all American youth. 


The work camp has already become an 
important part of the training of some 
American youth. In the past seven years, 
two and a half million boys have been en- 
rolled in the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
Several hundred thousand others have had 
somewhat the same experience in the resi- 
dent centers of the National Youth Admin- 
istration. But these two governmentally 
sponsored projects are provided principal- 
ly for unemployed, out-of-school youth. 
Twelve camps are run by the American 
Friends Service Committee, which enrols 
mainly pacifists and Quakers who want to 
show that they can do constructive work in 
place of military service; and there is a 
series of camps for college students provided 
by the Work Camps for America. In this 
latter group of camps, students are provided 
with a type of laboratory experience in the 
field of social science. 

But for the most part youth from the 
more privileged classes have not been able 
to obtain work camp experience. Recogniz- 
ing this condition and feeling that this ex- 
perience would be desirable for youth on 
the secondary-school level, in the summer of 
1940 a group of parents, teachers and youth 
incorporated under the name of Associated 
Junior Work Camps operated three camps 
for high-school youth. 

The 58 boys and girls enrolled in this 
first series of camps were high-school pupils 
who had grown up in a comfortable family 
environment with superior living and sleep- 
ing quarters as much a part of normal exist- 
ence as the rising and setting of the sun. 
Food was available for as little effort as it 
takes to walk to the table, unfold a napkin 
and begin eating. Clothes cost only a trip 
to the stores to decide which suit or dress 
should be delivered. 

All except two of the 58 came from pro- 
fessional homes. Twenty-five of the number 
had completed the tenth grade, while 17 
were about to enter their last year of high 
school. Ages of the young workers varied 
from 14 to 19. Most of the group anticipated 
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college training and professional careers of 
their own. Ten of the 58 have travelled 
widely in the United States, although only 
a few had gone to Europe. One girl re- 
ported travel in both Europe and the Orient 
as a part of her past educational experience. 
The leisure-time interests of these youth ran 
the gamut from reading to “just doing 
nothing”. The majority were interested in 
collecting one thing or another, or in some 
type of athletics. 

The most significant fact about the boys 
and girls in the work camps was that 50 of 
the 58 had never done any type of real man- 
ual work. Some had helped their mothers 
or performed other tasks around their city 
homes, but only a few had ever done man- 
ual work of any type. Few knew how to 
handle tools. Fingers were nicked and blis- 
ters worn in their first clumsy efforts at 
work. 

To appreciate what these campers, whose 
social and economic backgrounds were well 
above the average, gained in experience and 
in broadened social outlook through these 
community contacts, one must visualize a 
New Jersey industrial town with its crowded 
blocks of dirty frame tenement houses, a 
silk stocking factory where stitching the 
same type of seam in monotonous repetition 
makes up the total work life of several hun- 
dred young girls. 

Or one must picture a coal mining area 
where company houses, company stores, and 
company unions impose their restrictions on 
civil liberties and personal freedom. These 
and other areas of great social and economic 
interest were visited by the high-school 
youth attending work camps during the 
summer. Here they saw patterns of existence 
almost unbelievably divergent from their 
own way of life. 

High-school campers who went to the 
Pine Mountain Settlement School found a 
vocational high school organized to offer 
advantages to the youth of the mountain 
area. Because the school depends entirely 
upon private funds, its struggle for exist- 


ence is intense, and donated labor is of 
inestimable value. Thirty per cent of the 
student body remain at Pine Mountain part 
of the summer to “work out” tuition costs. 
At this camp, the work campers, mostly 
city-bred, had an opportunity for a real ex- 
change of experience and ideas with boys 
and girls of a vastly different high-school 
age group, and from an environment un- 
like their own. 

At the Pine Mountain Settlement School 
the campers studied rural poverty, for it is 
located in the mountains of Eastern Ken- 
tucky, in a spot where successive generations 
of a small group of people have lived, or 
existed, between two ridges of mountains 
along the narrow, meandering beds of four 
creeks, known as Laurel, Line Fork, Greasy, 
and Big Laurel. Separated from the outside 
world by the unbroken ridge of Pine Moun- 
tain, the people are sustained by the 
meager products from the rocky hillside 
soil, and from a small cash income which 
comes from working for the WPA or from 
occasional work in cutting mine props and 
hauling lumber. This cash income ranges 
from forty to a few hundred dollars each 
year. The only doctor in this community 
serves an area of almost 300 square miles, 
and travels over roads that often are im- 
passable. This is truly an area of rural 
slums. 

The campers learned something about 
agriculture as they watched corn grow as if 
propped in place against the mountain side, 
which produced for only three years before 
the top soil would wash away. They learned 
that such simplicities as proper diet and 
sanitary facilities play an important role in 
a health program. The girls accompanied 
the community doctor over the rocky wagon 
trails to treat his needy patients. The boys 
helped construct the new dining hall for 
the school, replacing the one destroyed by 
fire. They cared for the school dairy herd 
and hoed corn. Some of the youth helped 
with the care of a group of underprivileged 
children from the nearby Harlan County 
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coal area, who were given a summer vaca- 
tion at the Pine Mountain School. 

The camp at Andover, New Jersey, was 
on a farm owned and operated by the Hud- 
son Guild, a neighborhood house in the 
crowded Chelsea district of New York City. 
Although the farm served as a recreational 
area for underprivileged children, young 
workers and needy families with small chil- 
dren, its facilities had been crippled by lim- 
ited finances and it was desperately in need 
of many improvements. 

The location of the Hudson Guild Camp 
made it possible for the youth to visit the 
world-famous slate quarries at Bangor, 
Pennsylvania, where they talked with old 
Welsh miners, many of whom had been 
working in the quarries for forty or fifty 
years. There were also trips to a silk stock- 
ing factory, a CCC camp, a state agricultural 
experiment station, a cooperative communi- 
ty, an iron foundry, a migratory workers 
camp, anthracite mines, a dye plant, and a 
large laundry. The young campers learned 
much about agricultural and industrial 
problems while they were widening their 
appreciation of the social and economic 
problems of the area. 

Camp Stepney, the third project organ- 
ized by the Associated Junior Work Camps 
during the summer of 1940, was located on 
an old farm in northern Connecticut, the 
buildings of which were once used as a tour- 
ists’ hotel. Although these buildings were 
spacious they were in ill repair and were 
poorly organized to serve the farm’s present 
purpose, which is providing a vacation spot 
for underprivileged children of New York’s 
East Side House. The high-school campers 
at Stepney were kept busy with the real 
manual work of providing playground fa- 
cilities, recreational buildings, and athletic 
fields for the many children the farm serves. 
Stepney campers, too, learned about the 
troubles of rural youth when they attended 
a conference to discuss rural problems and 
exchange experiences with New England 
farm youth. They also visited phonograph- 


record and adding-machine factories, a cot- 
ton mill, and a local paper-box plant, a tool 
company, a snuff factory and a world re. 
nowned hat works—all of which gave the 
youth a realistic picture of the condition of 
workers in industries. 

These 58 high-school campers gained 
three satisfactions: the satisfaction that 
comes from helping others; the satisfaction 
of broadening one’s knowledge; and the 
satisfaction of learning what it means to 
work. To most of these, learning to work 
was a novel experience. 

And to most of them it was also a novel 
experience to take care of their beds, clean 
their rooms, wash their clothes. They 
learned to judge clothes by the strength of 
fiber in a new suit or new dress, rather 
than by style. 

The usual day’s program for the work 
campers began at about 6:15 in the morning 
and ended at 9:30 or 10 at night. 


The schedule ran about as follows: 


GrOE BER. occcesces Rising bell 

 SPererererery 1 Breakfast 

FQO-BASHO .ccccces Work 

REGU ib ccccsesss Lunch 

1:00-3:00 p.m. ....Work 

a eer Swimming, reading, baseball, 
rest 

OE cnccvesseesen Dinner 

2 reer Folk dances, campfire stories, 


plays, music, discussion groups 


This schedule was varied, of course, on 
Sundays. It was further varied one day each 
week by a visit to a factory, a coal mine, a 
slum area, a housing project, a community 
meeting, or some other point of social in- 
terest in the locality. 

Besides learning to work, these campers 
needed to learn how to work; for, armed 
only with the pattern of past schoolroom 
practices, the campers were hesitant about 
using initiative in manual work. The work 
directors set out to build as sound a work 
pattern as possible by planning the first two 
weeks as a “running wild” or orientation 
period in which every effort was made to 
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find latent interests and teach the rudiments 
of the use of common tools. 

After the first hectic two weeks of cor- 
ralling interest, the work directors turned 
their energies toward building in the youth 
a sense of responsibility for the job to be 
done. An easy task? No, but a challenging 
one. 

The next step in the work was to develop 
efficient self-management among the young 
workers. Eight weeks proved too short a 
period for attainment of this aim with 
many, although several of the group inter- 
viewed near the close of the summer showed 
a real grasp of this concept in such proud 
statements as “I am going to finish this job 
if I have to work day and night, before I 
quit,” and “You know, this job has made 
me realize how darned important planning 
is even in the simplest task!” 

The work foremen, acting as counselors, 
watched for definite capabilities that could 
be used in learning simple skills necessary 
to the job. They kept work records to aid 
them in improving the work habits of 
youth; and individual data sheets on each 
camper were also kept by camp directors. 
A weakness in the work-camp program was 
the general lack of opportunity for the 
young workers to sit down with the staff 
representatives of the sponsoring agency in 
an over-all planning of the work program. 
Such a meeting would have given the work- 
ers a chance to see in broad perspective the 
whole job rather than its seemingly un- 
related units. 

Special care in the selection of persons 
for work-camp staffs is advisable. If all 
teachers were called upon to live with the 
high-school youth they attempt to teach, 
many of them would find adjustment an 
almost impossible task. A teacher condi- 
tioned only in traditional classroom tech- 
nique would discover that living with youth 
demands a type of tact, skill and enthusiasm 
for living that the classroom does not re- 
quire. 

The cost for eight weeks of camping and 


pre-season promotion on the three camps, 
including food, salaries, laundry, medical 
experience, insurance, equipment, compen- 
sation for field trips, and general operating 
expenses amounted to $126.29 per youth 
enrolled. The majority of the campers paid 
$125, for the eight-week camping period. 

Since work projects at the camps are de- 
signed to increase community resources, 
groups benefiting from the projects might 
well contribute to their costs. School dis- 
tricts, for example, might find it possible to 
purchase materials for the construction of 
small buildings, the extension of recreation- 
al facilities, or other needed improvements, 
and place their own students at this work 
as part of a curriculum broadened to meet 
the needs of youth. There is reason to be- 
lieve that such improvements could be 
made without adding to the local unem- 
ployment problem through competition 
with adult workers. 

Another possibility of cutting costs lies 
in the fact that some campers would be 
able to pay all or a part of their share of 
the costs of work-camp experience. Further- 
more, various community groups, such as 
the parent-teacher associations, might also 
contribute to operating expenses. 

At the Associated Junior Work Camps 
there was no attempt to cut costs by raising 
food for camp consumption. The possibil- 
ity of having a garden started before the 
arrival of the campers by a farmer or by 
youth living in the neighborhood should 
not be overlooked, since food is the largest 
item in the camp budget. An agricultural 
project in conjunction with the camp, if 
well managed, could reduce from one-third 
to one-half the total subsistence expendi- 
ture. It would also provide valuable work 
training for urban youth by giving them 
an opportunity to raise farm products for 
their own use. 

Whether the work camp is largely adopt- 
ed for high-school youth or not, it certainly 
is “perhaps the most important educational 
development of the depression.” 
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Two teachers answer 
“Keep Away from Our War!” 


EVERYBODY’S WAR! 


By STANLEY COOK 
] s English teacher 


His Is a friendly answer to the friendly 
. ante of Mr. Brown and Mr. Coul- 
ter, who boldly assert in THE CLEARING 
House for February that the world situa- 
tion is the exclusive property of the social- 
studies department. 

It is not entirely clear whether their claim 
is a facetious objection to certain local 
abuses, or whether they demand the whole 
war in the hope that they may be granted 
at least the lion’s share. Perhaps they are 
merely trying to prove that social-science 
teachers cannot only detect propaganda, but 
can use it as well. Certainly their own bold 
use of it in their article is a challenge to 
the rest of us, whom they suggest are weak 
in recognizing such devices. 


— 


Eprror’s Note: Herewith we publish the 
replies of an English teacher and a social- 
studies teacher to Brown and Coulter's 
“Posted: Keep Away from Our War!”, 
which appeared in the February CLEARING 
House. In that article, the authors pre- 
sented the point of view of social-studies 
teachers who feel that world affairs are more 
or less the exclusive hunting ground of their 
department. We expected to receive a good 
many articles replying to Brown and 
Coulter—and we were not disappointed. In 
addition, many readers wrote in, volunteer- 
ing to answer the article in case we did not 
receive acceptable rejoinders. Mr. Cook 
teaches English in Wakefield, Mich., Town- 
ship High School. Mr. Thompson teaches 
social studies in Prospect Park, Pa., High 
School. 


Who can deny their first contention, that 
sloppy lesson-planning is unpardonable, es- 
pecially when other teachers do it? In their 
example, Mr. Jones, a social-science instruc- 
tor, has his carefully prepared lesson sabo- 
taged by the slovenly Smiley's, Meeknee’s, 
Smugley’s and Brawney’s of the more be- 
nighted departments of his school. 

Mr. Brown and Mr. Coulter have here 
given us as neat an example of name-calling 
as Mr. Wheeler and Mr. Roosevelt could 
provide (pardon me, we English teachers do 
read the front pages), plus the neat transfer 
of an accepted general truth to their own 
desired interpretation. 

It is doubtful, too, whether all effective 
lesson planning is “exclusive” among the 
social-science teachers. The gentlemen from 
Jamesburg have clearly stacked the cards in 
their “typical” yet “purely imaginary” sit- 
uation. 

Oh, they admit that their example is ex- 
aggerated and extreme, but on the strength 
of it they asked for special rights. 

Their next argument, that war is essen- 
tially their meat because of its social and 
economic implications, has just enough 
truth in it to be deceiving. Total war can 
be isolated in the classroom just about as 
well as it can be in actual life! No wise 
school would attempt it. 

One casual trip to adjoining classrooms 
suggests the manifold aspects of this still 
foreign conflict. Newspaper clippings on the 
chemistry bulletin board describe synthetic 
silks, rubbers, and even oil, as they are be- 
ing developed against the threat of enforced 
isolation. Pupils in agriculture are discuss- 
ing the effects of the war upon crop control, 
and upon the current practices of the Amer- 
ican meat packers. A special report is due 
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concerning the blockade’s interruption of 
American imports of breeding stock, espe- 
cially Belgian horses. Even the mathematics 
teacher refers to the war. A lesson on the 
loci of points within a given distance of a 
determined point is illustrated by maps 
showing the range of bombing planes from 
home bases. And so it goes. 

In my own English classes we have freely 
referred to current events, including the 
war, all year. To insist that war is merely 
social and economic in its implications is 
to ignore completely its tremendous emo- 
tional impact. Human conflicts and emo- 
tions are the basis of literature. 

The intelligent senior is not going to be 
satisfied with the social-science view that 
war can be interpreted only from the long- 
time perspective of economic trends and 
nationalistic currents. War is immediate 
and it is personal, and literature offers an 
interpretation that can be very satisfying. 

In a unit on the drama, Cavalcade, Jour- 
ney’s End, and Galsworthy’s The Mob were 
all read and reported in the light of the 
current conflict. One senior section deliber- 
ately chose war as a subject for multiple 
reading. Could they have understood the 
war verse of Whitman, Brooke, Sassoon, 
and McCrae, without relating it to the eve- 
ning newspaper? Should Burns’ Scots Wha 
Hae have been left in the mouth of a dead 
Bruce when it suited equally the living 
Mannerheim and Metaxas? 

Turning to the novel, this same group 
was better able to read war fiction because 
of its knowledge of current events. The lad 
who chose All Quiet on the Western Front 
read magazine articles on the morale of the 
present armies, while the reader of Beau 
Geste checked that romance against reports 
on Weygand’s North African forces. Per- 
haps they should have stopped short with 
the psychological truth of the books as read. 
I believe they were right to go on, and to 
see if the same truths hold good today. 

At any rate, they were interested, and 
concluded the unit with personal interpre- 


tations of war, in essays and original verse. 

Again, in a long theme project on life 
goals, no thinking pupil was content to ig- 
nore the probable impact which this war 
may have upon his life. 

Not all social-science teachers would agree 
with Mr. Brown and Mr. Coulter that these 
applications of current events were tres- 
passes into forbidden zones. My own col- 
league does not. He tells me that the cur- 
rent-events sessions which are a regular part 
of his government and economic courses are 
more widely appealing because of what we 
do in our English classes. 

The third argument of those who claim 
exclusive rights is no more valid than the 
second. The social-science teacher may in- 
deed be better qualified to understand the 
background and the technical aspects of the 
war, but by the same token he is less able 
to lead a discussion of its emotional, per- 
sonal, and aesthetic significance. 

In its conclusion the original article did 
modify its demand to include “at least the 
social, economic, and political phases of 
current events”, lest lazy or careless teach- 
ing ruin the topic. Thus reduced, and thus 
simplified, the claim is a more legitimate 
one. The trouble is, as everyone knows, that 
war is so complex that its several aspects 
cannot always be neatly segregated. How- 
ever, instead of a plea for exclusive rights 
over the most anti-social of human en- 
deavors, the social-science teachers might 
better advocate the more social means of 
effective correlation. 

And so J say in my conclusion: Every- 
body’s war is important enough to be con- 
sidered in all its phases by all of us! 


By ALBERT R. THOMPSON 
2 ‘ Social-studies teacher 


N° SINGLE individual or department in 
a modern high school can hold either 
a corner On, or control over, the instruction 
of high-school pupils in world affairs. The 
department of social studies should un- 
doubtedly be the best equipped of any 
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group of teachers to lead the pupils in a 
search for facts with which to understand 
the significance of current events. But this 
assumption does not give social-studies 
teachers the prerogative of limiting the 
pupils’ experience in approaching the 
subject from the different viewpoints repre- 
sented by science, English, art, etc. 

Social-studies teachers are not immune 
to influence, and certainly, in expounding 
the truth as they see it, each is prone to 
reflect his individual background. But that 
is not necessarily the truth as it exists. The 
teacher who is majoring in economics while 
working toward a Master’s Degree will in 
spite of himself emphasize the economic 
phase of world affairs; if the major is so- 
ciology the sociological element will be 
stressed; if in philosophy, there will be one 
viewpoint from the teacher who majors in 
political science, while the potential M.E. 
in administration may possess an altogether 
different outlook on the world situation. In 
any case, none is likely to be wholly correct 
in his assumptions, and the pupil should 
not be the unwitting victim of half-truths 
from a source which the whole faculty 
would conspire to make seem infallible. 

High-school pupils do not gain their in- 
formation in such neatly labeled packages 
outside the school. After graduation they 
must be prepared to stand up under the 
unprecedented bombardment of opinions, 
propaganda, “expert” advice and drivel to 
be found in our newspapers, magazines and 
best sellers. No better preparation can they 
receive than the opinions, facts and as- 
sumptions of teachers of science, of mathe- 
matics, English, languages, practical arts 
and commerce in the application of these 
subjects to current affairs. 

If, perchance, in one day the hapless pu- 
pils be fed by teachers on a plethora of 
applications of the same events to the course 
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of study, their collective mentality is prob- 
ably in no worse condition than that of 
their elders, glutted to the gagging point by 
barrages from radio, press and platform. In 
any case, teachers dare not attempt in any 
way to insulate pupils from these matters, 
nor should pupils be deprived of any angle 
that may aid in their understanding of a 
complicated situation. 

The social-studies teachers’ job is far 
more complex than that of being a final 
authority on world affairs. In the course of 
a day’s work they must coordinate the opin- 
ions of others on the faculty (and others 
not on the faculty) with their own teach- 
ings. They must reach far afield for illus- 
trations and references, apply them to the 
truth as they see it, and let all other ideas 
as reflected by pupils be grist in their mill, 
to be ground to a consistency easily digested 
by immature adolescent minds. At the same 
time they are privileged, if not duty bound, 
to make constant reference to other depart- 
mental studies. Ideas and principles pro- 
moted by other teachers are part of social 
studies stock in trade. 

It is the job of social-studies teachers to 
turn out Civic-conscious, articulate, open- 
minded citizens. They need every bit of as- 
sistance they can muster. They can help 
their fellow teachers in their moments of 
quandary; they can use such impromptu 
efforts as have been indicated in ‘Posted: 
Keep Away from Our War” by Brown and 
Coulter in the February 1941 issue of 
CLEARING House, to lead their pupils in an 
attempt to sift, weigh and analyze the con- 
flicting “facts” they hear, and to reach some 
conclusion on world affairs. 

There can be no better method of de- 
veloping a philosophy of their own in rela- 
tion to the new World War and its innv- 
merable ramifications as it affects our own 
community, state and nation. 


In Georgia one hundred rural schools, each with a ten-acre demonstration lot, 
are teaching the principles of forestry to two thousand boys a year, who carry the 
knowledge home and apply it.—Sue G. Bates in Texas Outlook. 
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ADOLESCENT GIRLS: 


Their dominant glands affect their personalities 
and every teacher should understand the reasons 


By 
GULIELMA FELL ALSOP, M.D. 


E ARE really discussing the transition 
between the stability of childhood 

and the stability of maturity when we take 
up the subject of the adjustment of the 
high-school senior and the college freshman. 
This transition, in all its acuteness, is then 
focussed into a short space of about a year, 
whereas, by nature, it should be spread over 
a much longer period of time, from the age 
of about twelve years to twenty-two. In this 
period of adolescence, the body of the child 
is reconstructed and the change is almost as 
great as that of a caterpillar into a butterfly. 
This transition, then, is a time of great 
struggle, in which the child hardly knows 
herself. She was once an integrated person- 
ality and she may again become one, but 
during these years she is unstable, incon- 
stant, contradictory, incalculable. She does 
not know what to make of herself and 
neither do we. To use another simile, we 
might say that the adolescent is like a clear, 


Eprror’s Note: An adolescent girl can be 
the helpless victim of a glandular im- 
balance, states Dr. Alsop. At this period, 
the dominance of one of four important 
glands may make her boy-crazy. Imbalance 
of one of the other three glands may make 
her hot-tempered, poor in memory, or un- 
truthful. And the degree of her difficulty 
varies with the extent to which the gland in 
question is dominant. This article is based 
upon the author's address at the recent con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Deans of Women. Dr. Alsop is the college 
physician at Barnard College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 


chemical solution, in which the fluid in- 
gredients are held suspended, invisible, 
shapeless. As the endocrine glands of the 
body approach their final perfection of 
growth, the last chemical is added to the 
solution and the formless liquid takes shape 
in crystals. This crystallization of person- 
ality can be accomplished only through the 
balance of the endocrine glands, which have 
taken on the new elements of maturity. 

Certain different types emerge from this 
change of adolescence: 

THE PITUITARY TYPE, which is physically 
tall and slender, psychologically imaginative 
and dreamy. 

THE THYROID TYPE, essentially well bal- 
anced, both physically and mentally, with 
good concentration and abundant energy. 

THE ADRENAL TYPE, often a little short, 
squat, broad shouldered, with a great physi- 
cal vitality and drive, with good leadership 
qualities, and sometimes a very quick tem- 
per. 

THE OVARIAN TYPE, essentially feminine, 
unstable, versatile, very attractive, and “boy 
crazy”. 

These types are determined, in the per- 
sonality as well as in the physique of the 
body, by the hormones secreted by the 
glands. 

A knowledge of the biological basis of 
adolescence helps all those who come in con- 
tact with adolescents to evaluate them more 
justly. For instance, the girl who is some- 
times labeled a prevaricator may be an im- 
aginative pituitary type, who simply uses, 
in furnishing the realities of life about her, 
the fancies her imagination brings her. ‘The 
often astonishing fabrication of a romantic 
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background should meet with neither cen- 
sure nor too much ridicule, and assuredly 
no attention. It is one way of making the 
center stage play, and this gesture is always 
a gesture of instability and of need for 
affection and admiration. 

As the thyroid stabilizes both nutrition 
and thought, any deviation from its normal 
function upsets a girl very profoundly. 
Some years ago a student who had flunked 
out of another college came to us. It was 
found that her metabolism stood at — 35. 
Both study and concentration had become 
impossible. She was treated during the sum- 
mer and when she entered Barnard her me- 
tabolism was —17, and I felt it was justifi- 
able to advise her admittance. 

About Thanksgiving she came to me and 
said, “Dr. Alsop, I can’t do any studying any 
more. I'm beginning to feel the way I did 
last year.” A new metabolism test was made, 
which stood at — 25. Her medication was in- 
creased, her academic program lightened, 
and she finished the semester very satis- 
factorily. 

A girl of marked adrenal type may find 
that the control of her temper is a real 
problem. I am thankful to say that modern 
psychology has given all of us an insight 
into the psychological basis of bad temper. 
We all know that certain tempers are 
famous and inherited from generation to 
generation, as the Black Douglas temper. 
Also, the laity has a vivid awareness of the 
glandular make-up which causes the physi- 
cal phenomenon of red hair. 

The glandular activity of the gonads, 
which must be sharply distinguished from 
their reproductive activity, determines the 
degree of sexuality of a girl. Such sexuality 
is, again, entirely independent of biological 
fertility. A high degree of this hormone 
probably makes a girl “boy crazy”, and she 
can no more help it than can the adrenal 
type help losing her temper, or the sub- 
thyroid type losing her memory, or the 
pituitary type her veracity. 

With the approach of maturity, the 


glands approach a normal balance and so 
an integrated and stable personality may be 
achieved. 

Taking all this into consideration, we 
realize that the greatest help we can give 
the adolescent is the creation of a stable en- 
vironment in which she can pass through 
her own period of instability. This is where 
both the schools and the colleges, as well as 
the community itself, can aid the adolescent 
and make a bridge across the chasm of 
youthful instability. 

Many elements enter into the creation of 
the helpful environment. One of these is the 
girl’s own ideas of the part she should play 
as a “bright young thing”, whether in so- 
ciety or in college. But the girl who goes 
into society or the girl who goes to work 
finds certain very definite codes of behavior 
required of her, while the girl who goes to 
college is given greater freedom, perhaps, 
than any individual has ever had, except 
the rich man’s eldest son, and she does not 
know what to do with it and so she makes 
her mistakes. 

A girl once said to me, “My trouble came 
from expecting the wrong thing of college. 
I had seen college movies and read college 
stories, and I thought it would all be like 
a college week-end. If I had known study 
was serious and important, I could have 
begun right away. I don’t really mind it, 
in fact I rather like it, but I did not know 
it was important.” 

Another girl came to me at midyears in 
her senior year and said, “I think I am be- 
ginning to grow up, Dr. Alsop. What I need 
is an entire reorientation of living. I go out 
with Edward for dinner and a movie. Then 
I come home, stop at the drug store on the 
way for a coke or two, take pep pills in my 
room, and study as long as I can keep awake. 
In the morning, it takes three girls to get 
me out of bed in time for a nine o'clock 
class, and I’m not really myself until noon.” 

We worked out a schedule of normal liv- 
ing in her case, beginning with an eleven 
o'clock bedtime hour. Of course, her way of 
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living had undermined her health. She was 
a pre-medical student, and eventually made 
a very good adjustment. 

In the post-war decade, I heard of a yet 
more disastrous case of the effects of unpre- 
pared-for freedom. The girl was a profes- 
sor’s daughter, came from an excellent 
preparatory school, had taken a prize in 
music and received a big scholarship upon 
entrance. Everything went to her head— 
girls, boys, parties—except study. She speed- 
ily lost her scholarship, was dropped from 
college, was almost disowned by her family, 
and was barely able to support herself by 
going from one job to another. She was in- 
herently a sweet, idealistic girl, and her first 
impression was so good that she was always 
able to get a new job, which she generally 
lost in a few months. Her college career was 
an entire failure, but she found her salva- 
tion in the age-old way of marrying a nice 
man and having a lovely baby. She even- 
tually made a successful adjustment both in 
her personal and in her social life, and pre- 
sumably lived happily ever after. 

There are less extreme cases of malad- 
justed girls who get into transient difficul- 
ties which could easily be avoided by proper 
understanding on the part of the adolescent 
herself, and by wise assistance on the part of 


the student’s advisers. Some girls make a 
bad start in one college, are transferred to 
another, and adapt themselves successfully 
to the second routine. 

High schools have long since taken the 
lead in training students for increased free- 
dom in college life by more self-government 
in the senior year and by different methods 
of classroom study. Colleges are now ready 
to meet the high school by giving less free- 
dom in the freshman year, more required 
courses, freshman rules for residential stu- 
dents, and some administrator, as a fresh- 
man dean, to help them in the selection of 
their courses. Much of the student's success 
depends on her selection of a college that 
suits her abilities and tastes. For this she 
must turn to her high-school dean for ad- 
vice. 

These are some very definite things that 
we can do to help the student cross the 
bridge from childhood to maturity: The 
creation of health habits as desirable assets 
in life; the realization on the part of ado- 
lescents that, although the child may be 
“agin the government”, the mature person, 
as Louis XIV said, is the government; a 
realization that distinction is gained 
through excellence, not through eccentric- 


ity. 


Textbook Economy 


The record shows a waste in educational economy 
which saves meagre sums in the cutting of text- 
book expenditures and wastes larger sums in re- 
pairing the damage so caused. 

Massachusetts is one of the worst offenders in 
this respect. The records show we spend for text- 
books about 63 per cent of the amount spent ten 
years ago for the same purpose. 

For each $100 spent for support of education 
in Massachusetts only about $1: is spent for text- 
books, which are, after the teacher, the chief tools 
of education. . . . f 

This situation calls for aggressive action. 

Only 2 per cent of the entire cost of education is 
needed to equip a school fully with up-to-date text- 
books. Yet this small 2 per cent contributes greatly 


to getting full value out of the other 98 per cent 
expended. 

To mention only two extremes to show how the 
textbook scarcity keeps pupils back and retards 
their academic progress, first picture a school, 
modern and handsomely appointed. Scarcity of 
Latin textbooks makes teaching from the black- 
board necessary, often with the result of increased 
failures, which mean approximately $100 expendi- 
ture per pupil to repeat the course. 

Second, picture a French class in a large city 
where each pupil can have his textbook only one 
day a week. This 20 per cent efficiency results in 
the waste of the taxpayers’ money under the guise 
of false economy.—ALBEerRT M. PULASKI in Massachu- 
setts Teacher. 
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The coach ought to 
do a book on Drill 


STRANGE PLACES 


By 
EUGENE YOUNGERT 


PROLOGUE. Place: your study room. Time: 
mid-afternoon. We are reading your 
thoughts: 

“Only one more day and I have to lead 
that panel discussion on Drill! ! ! I’ve been 
reading and thinking and thinking and 
reading . . . but the more I do, the less I 
seem to know just what I want to say. 
Maybe a good handball lesson would clear 
away my mental fog. At least, it’s worth a 
try.” 


SCENE 1. Place: the gymnasium locker 
room. Time: not long after mid-afternoon. 
Coach Davis and you are preparing for a 
handball lesson. A la Eugene O'Neill, a 
Voice sometimes whispers sage comments 
in your ear. 

Coach: When we get down on the court, 
I'll show you a couple of shots that I 
want you to get hold of. Make them 
habits, see, so that when you need them 
you can use them. Get that? Make them 
habits. 

Voice: Make them habits! Didn’t that book 
say that through drill we should make 
knowledge and skill habit? Well, there’s 
the start of your program. Habits, habits, 
habits— 

— 

Epitor’s Norte: If you ever feel a need 
of improving your methods of drill on 
grammar, arithmetic, or whatnot, take a tip 
from Doctor Youngert. Take a lesson in 
some sport from a good athletic coach, and 
watch his drill technique. Or read this ar- 
ticle. The author is a member of the faculty 
of the School of Education, University of 
Vermont. 


SCENE 2. Place: the handball court. 

Time: four minutes later. 

Coach: You know, I think I'll make a hand- 
ball player out of you yet. Now look, get 
these shots I'm going to show you and 
you'll get a thrill out of this game. And 
more than that, you'll be ready to play 
in faster company. That's what you want, 
isn’t it? 

Voice: Look at you! Blood pounding, eyes 
alight, eager to go. Why? Because he 
made you want to do this thing. Do you 
do that to your pupils when you are going 
to drill? Or do you just drill? Did you 
ever hear of motivation? That’s what has 
just happened to you! How would you 
like to teach a class that’s as eager for 
your lesson as you are for Coach's? 
There’s point two for your talk. Make 
them want it and go after it. It’s a good 
thing you came over here today. 


SCENE 3. Place: the same. Time: one 
minute later. 

Coach: Now, you stand there and I'll stand 
here. The ball is coming to you. I want 
you to return it to the front wall and 
ricochet it off the side wall so it'll bound 
along the wall, out of my reach. See, like 
this. But when I’m between you and the 
wall, ricochet the ball off the side wall 
onto the front wall, and across the front 
of the court—again, away from me. Learn 
to control those angles. Here, I'll show 
you. Feed me one. . . . See? You couldn't 
get within ten feet of that one. Give me 
another. . . . Mister, you'll get all out of 
breath chasing them. . . . Now, have you 
got exactly what I want you to do? 
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Voice: Ah, there’s the third point. It didn’t 
really register when you read it in the 
book, did it? Focalization was the word. 
Be sure the pupils know exactly what 
they’re to do. Define the habit exactly. 
Do you demonstrate lesson material the 
way Coach demonstrates handball shots? 
He got you eager to go. And you know 
exactly what you’re to do, and how to do 
it. Try that on your pupils the next time 
you drill. Show them the use of it and 
the good of it. And keep your eyes on this 
coach. He isn’t teaching only handball. 


SCENE 4. Place: the same. Time: two min- 
utes later. 

Coach: You try it awhile. I'll feed them to 
you. ... Fine, that almost hugged the 
wall, and I couldn’t get near it... . Pretty 
good, but try to keep those shots more 
down front. .. . You're getting it, but 
now I’m going to shift all over the court, 
and your job is to keep the ball away 
from me. The shots will seem different, 
but the essential idea is the same... . 
No, you don’t have to figure out every 
angle for every position you and I may 
be in. Just use your head and try to keep 
the ball away from me. Then, somehow— 
I don’t know how or why—you'll just 
know where to shoot. . . . Hey! Didn’t I 
tell you to keep your hand open? With 
all the angles on a closed first, you can’t 
control direction. Keep your hand open! 
Always! 

Voice: Coach will write the whole of your 
remarks before he gets through. See how 
he had you repeating? But how he varied 
the repetitions? And kept you thinking? 
How he had you shooting from different 
angles? And never let it get monotonous? 
Remember how one writer stressed at- 
tentive repetition? And how another 
wrote against mere repetition, and said 
you should use variants even though es- 
sentials were constant? And that other 
one, didn’t he tell you to use association 
of ideas in drill? What is this, a lesson on 


drill, or handball practice? Then, did you 
notice how Coach said that if you’d per- 
sist in intelligent practice, somehow 
you’d come to know where to shoot? Is 
that the idea of insight that you were 
reading about last night? Maybe you'd 
better check up on that. And SAY—when 
you closed your fist, did you notice how 
he stopped you? He’s with that author 
who said, “No exceptions to good prac- 
tice.” Now, he’s stopping you before you 
get tired of it. He says that if you get 
tired, you’re likely to miss the habit. 
That’s like the sentence in one of the 
books: “If practice continues until fa- 
tigue sets in, the chances of error are 
greatly multiplied.” It’s your lucky day 
that brought you to this court today. 


ScENE 5. Place: The same. Time: one 


minute later. 
Coach: Well, let’s play a game, and you 


use those shots. Keep me guessing. You're 
learning them to use, you know, and not 
just for exercise. Serve up to me... . That 
was a dandy. . . . Here, first thing you 
know, you'll be beating me, and then 
who'll be coach? 


Voice: Say, did Coach know that you’re 


leading that discussion tomorrow? Now 
he’s got you using what you’ve been drill- 
ing on, and you’re having the time of 
your life. You sort of drowsed over that 
idea, “The meaning of dynamic satisfac- 
tion,” didn’t you? But that’s what you've 
got right now. You'd play all night, if 
Coach would let you. It’s so much fun 
to use what you learn in real situations. 
Why not give your pupils a chance to 
have as much fun out of their drill as 
you’ve had out of yours? 


Epitocue. Place: the locker room. Time: 


just a little later. You are alone, dressing 
for the street, but you cannot get rid of 
the Voice. 

Voice: Coach gave you almost the whole 


story about drill, didn’t he? Motivate and 
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focalize when you assign. Show pupils 
what to master and make them want to 
master. Repeat: not senselessly, but at- 
tentively. Encourage thought-provoking 
variants in repetition. Use associations of 
ideas. Promote understanding. Accept no 
exceptions from good practice. They dull 
the edge of the habit. Help pupils use 
what they drill on—right now, in many 
situations. Then they'll get pleasure from 
their work; they'll see purpose in drill; 


they'll have the satisfying fun that drives 
to further effort. Remember what David 
Starr Jordan said once? “Wisdom consists 
in knowing WHAT to do; Skill in know- 
ing HOW to do; Virtue in DOING.” 
Virtue consists in doing! That rather puts 
the emphasis on another place, doesn’t it? 
You've thought Virtue consisted in know- 
ing, haven’t you? Anyhow, think it over. 
Great fellow, Coach Davis. He ought to 
write a book. ... Or ought he? 


Recently They Said: 


Malignant Bookworms 


Teaching boys and girls to treat books with re- 
spect is an essential part of education; teacher and 
librarian should share this responsibility and con- 
sider it as important as the teaching of units of 
work and the mastery of essential skills. Too many 


books are being cut and abused. Not only school-’ 


library property is suffering; public-library books 
are being cut and spoiled. Upon visiting the refer- 
ence room of a public library not long ago, a 
school librarian was shown two books that had 
recently been ruined. Several pages containing a 
biography of Edgar Allan Poe had been torn from 
a volume of the Library of Southern Literature 
and plates had been taken from House’s Wild 
Flowers. “Malignant bookworms” is the title the 
New York Times bestows on such offenders, com- 
menting that the bookworm is known as a harmless 
creature the world over but when it runs amok 
“. . . he draws mustaches on illustrations, scribbles 
impolite marginal notes, tears out whole pages of 
books, and in general constitutes a menace to the 
public library weal.”—MARGARET. K. WALRAVEN in 
Library Journal, reprinted in Texas Outlook. 


What Should the Teacher Do? 


On the morning following the election almost 
the first words to greet the ears of one instructor 
was a conversation between two students that ran 
something like this: 

ist Student (referring to the re-elected President 
of the United States): “Well, we have a Dictator 
now.” 

2d Student: “You say that again and I'll slap your 
face.” (using some of the best pugilistic lingo he 
knew) 

Here was a situation that needed some attention. 


It called for some kind of guidance that would 
bring about peace and quiet to the room and at 
the same time cause each student to lend some rea- 
son to his utterances. Maybe it was the proper 
time to give a lesson on Dictatorship or Tolerance, 
or perhaps it was the proper time to take sides in 
the matter and have it out, once and for all.— 
H. D. Teat in Pennsylvania School Journal. 


Always One Fight More 


For a good many centuries education has been 
kept in a state of progress because conservatives 
and liberals have stood in battle array before their 
respective camps and hurled challenges at each 
other. May we be long preserved from that Utopia 
in which any one educational group will have 
converted all others, and rallied them to its standard 
—for then, there won't be any standard!—Eprroria 
in Peabody Journal of Education. 


Poor Gifted Pupil 


There seems to be a vague belief that the gifted 
can get along anyway; that they should not be 
given special education because it is not demo- 
cratic. And there is perhaps a latent fear that they 
will use their fine abilities for their own selfish 
purposes. Yet it is precisely this group of in- 
dividuals of great ability, who in the long run 
and as a group will be the least selfish, the least 
likely to monopolize the good things in this world, 
and by their inventions and discoveries, by their 
creative work in the arts, by their contributions 
to government and social reform, by their activities 
in all fields will in the future help humanity in its 
groping struggle upward toward a better civiliza- 
tion.—RUDOLF PINTNER in Teachers College Record. 











Junior-High Group Guidance through 
OUR PUPIL FORUM 


By 
MERLE M. OHLSEN 


HERE HAS BEEN a rapidly increasing 
got on the part of public-school 
teachers and administrators to emphasize 
democratic practices within the schools. 
Open discussions of various types, com- 
monly known as forums, are among the de- 
vices that have been utilized frequently by 
various educators to accomplish their aims. 
Forums give the participants an opportunity 
for self-expression and a mutual exchange 
of views on various problems. 

The most popular type of forum in our 
school is the panel discussion. The members 
of the panel briefly present the different 
phases of the subject to be discussed, and 
after each phase is presented the audience 
is given a chance to present points in that 
phase of the argument. The audience uses 
a large part of the time in presenting its 
part of the program. The clash of opinions 
which results forces the participants to 
collect their thoughts quickly in order to 
defend some earlier statement. Under the 
circumstances the chairman plays an im- 
portant role, for he must keep the discussion 
under control and must be able to sum- 
marize the results of the discussion of both 
the audience and the panel members. 

On a few occasions the lecture-forum has 
been used in our program. Even though it 
was not as effective as the panel, it seemed 
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Eprror’s Note: Pupil forums, in which 
the children’s own problems are brought up 
and discussed, provide “an additional ap- 
proach to group guidance” in Champaign, 
lil., Junior High School. This article pre- 
sents the pupil-forum program in action. 
The author teaches in the school, and is 
sponsor of the forum. 


to be the most effective way to handle a 
subject which demanded facts that could 
be best presented by an authority on the 
subject. Such speakers, however, are inclined 
to use too much of the time which rightly 
belongs to the audience. 

A committee made up of five teachers and 


‘ five pupils administers this program. The 


committee selects speakers, discussion topics, 
and materials. Since there are both eighth- 
and ninth-grade forums there are repre- 
sentatives from both grades on the adminis- 
trative committee. There are three ninth- 
grade pupils on the committee who were 
selected as leaders by the pupils of the 
school. These three include the class presi- 
dent, a representative from the Student 
Council, and a representative from the Na- 
tional Junior Honor Society. 

The two eighth-grade members are se- 
lected in a somewhat different manner. 
They are chosen by the committee of five 
teachers and three ninth-grade pupils from 
a list of outstanding pupils who meet the 
qualifications set up for membership. These 
standards include recognized leadership as 
a student leader and as a regular fellow, and 
the selection is postponed until after a few 
forums have been held. Consequently a sec- 
ond standard, that of interest in this activ- 
ity, can be set up. 

Once each month the committee meets to 
select the topics for the coming month from 
those presented by the pupils. Topics for 
discussion may be handed to committee 
members at any time. In each eighth- and 
ninth-grade homeroom, one pupil is as- 
signed the task of collecting forum questions 
from the members of his group. This repre- 
sentative then turns the questions over to 
the committee chairman. After the topics 
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are selected, they are announced at least a 
week in advance in the school paper, the 
daily bulletin, and on the main central 
bulletin board. 

Eighth- and ninth-grade pupil forums 
meet on alternate Mondays. Pupils inter- 
ested in hearing any one of the announced 
questions discussed may attend the meeting 
for their grade when the question is to be 
presented. 

Pupils interested in attending receive a 
regular form from the homeroom teacher, 
which is presented at the entrance. 

Not more than ten of these forms are 
issued by any homeroom teacher for any 
forum. (This regulation is necessary since 
the discussion room will accommodate only 
one hundred.) 

If the question demands it, there is a 
special division of the group. 

Imagine that you are visiting one of the 
pupil forums in our school. As you enter 
the large discussion room you see at least 
a hundred pupils gathered in a semi-circle, 
with five pupils sitting at the front of the 
room—the four members of the panel and 
the chairman. 

Jack, the chairman, is saying, “The topic 
for discussion today is ‘What is Popularity?’ 
Lois will lead the discussion on one phase 
of this topic, ‘Popularity in Large Groups’.” 
In about two minutes Lois presents her 
views, and leaves about five minutes for 
responses from the audience. You may hear 
such a comment as, “What Don just said 
makes me think that my membership in a 
clique may hurt me.” Then Lawrence leads 
the discussion on the phase, “Popularity in 
Smal! Groups”. You probably note the com- 
ment by June, “I like to have a few very 
good friends, yet I cannot afford to have 
anyone as an enemy.” 

Donald discusses “Values of Popularity”. 
Joe finally has his chance to say, “The right 
kind of popularity while you are in school 
may develop friendships with people who 
can help you get a job when you leave 
school.” The other side of the story is 
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brought out in Barbara’s comment, “A 
criminal is popular with large groups in a 
certain way, for his actions are followed and 
studied by many persons, yet this popularity 
would spoil his chances for employment 
when he is finally freed.” 

Everyone is seeking the answer to Betty's 
phase of the discussion, “How to Become 
Popular”. One cannot afford to overlook 
her opening statement, “The way to popu- 
larity depends on the kind of popularity 
you want.” Jack is forced to cut in on the 
final phase of the discussion to give a brief 
summary. - 

Among the topics discussed during this 
school year were: How Does My Appearance 
Influence My Associates?, How Can I Plan 
My School Day to Get the Most out of It?, 
What About Football?, The Voters’ School, 
Why Take My Parents’ Advice?, How Do I 
Profit from School Activities?, How Can I 
Learn to Recognize my Personality Handi- 
caps and Learn to Overcome Them?, and 
Hints on Dating. 

Pupil and faculty members of the pupil 
forum committee set out to find why pupils 
signed up several days ahead of time to avail 
themselves of the chance to attend pupil 
forums. Statements made by pupils ran, in 
general, as follows: 

“I like to go to pupil forum because I 
get helpful hints on subjects which interest 
me.” “I go to pupil forum because I think 
the problems that are brought up concern 
all of us and as a group we are interested in 
the same points.” “I like pupil forum be- 
cause it helps me to recognize bad habits 
and correct them.” 

Such discussions in our forums develop 
desirable traits in youth, train them to 
think quickly and efficiently, give pupils a 
wider faculty and pupil acquaintance, and 
provide an additional approach to group 
guidance. The popularity of this activity 
and the seriousness with which it is taken 
prove that the exchange of opinions and the 
different points of view presented are of 
material help to many of our pupils. 














EDUCATION ‘TAKES 
to the ‘TALL TIMBER 


By RALPH B. PRICE 


HE CAMPUS of the Colorado State Col- 

lege of Education was seething with 
activity. Registration for summer session of 
1940 was in progress. Classrooms were hot 
and sticky. Professors were busy bringing 
last winter’s notes up to date for the sum- 
mer’s crop. Teachers and would-be teachers 
were awaiting their class periods on the 
morrow. There they would receive instruc- 
tions for their search of the library stacks 
for information on social and economic 
problems, English, mathematics, methods, 
et cetera. 

But one group on the campus looked for- 
ward to none of these things. Its members 
were preparing for a summer of living 
through every social problem they were 
going to study. In conjunction with The 
Open Road, a non-profit educational travel 
organization, Colorado State College of 
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Epiror’s Note: Last summer, while regis- 
trants in other courses at Colorado State 
College of Education simmered in four- 
walled cubicles of learning, the members of 
one social-science course earned their credits 
by traveling along a 2,000-mile classroom 
that stretched here and there through Colo- 
rado. Mr. Price was a member of this 
summer-session group, on a scholarship 
from the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion of the American Council on Education. 
He is vice-chairman of the social-studies 
area in the Greeley, Colo., Public Schools, 
and is president of the Colorado Council of 
Teachers of Journalism and Advisers of 
High School Publications. The Open Road 
will conduct a variety of similar field courses 
this summer. 


Education was offering them an oppor- 
tunity to make an on-the-spot study of five 
Colorado communities. Marshall Miller, 
Dean of Mesa Junior College, Grand Junc- 
tion, Colorado, who knows his state like an 
old-timer, had been drafted as instructor. 
Joseph Romoda of Syracuse University was 
to conduct an evaluation of the course for 
the Commission on Teacher Education of 
the American Council on Education. Grad- 
uate credit of nine quarter hours would 
be given. 

These students were preparing to ride 
in the tall timber of the Rockies to study 
the problems of the conservation of re- 
sources with a forest ranger. They were 
thinking of coming talks with ranchers who 
graze cattle on the range, who use the public 
domain. They could almost taste ranch 
cooking that day, smell the maturing pines 
on the high slopes, feel a good horse under 
them, hear the tall stories of the gold miner, 
feel the cool dampness of the coal mine 
creeping up on them and the hot wind on 
their faces out of the dust bowl . . . for they 
were going to live their education this sum- 
mer. 

And so they did. After a week on the 
campus listening to experts on the geo- 
graphical, economic, and social problems of 
the Rocky Mountain and Great Plains re- 
gion, and after reading and choosing some 
books to take with them, they spent a week 
in one of the grandest cattle raising regions 
in North America—the district of North 
Park, Colorado. 

Social problems abounded; everything 
from the love life of the cowboy to the Fed- 
eral Government’s administration of the 
public domain was discussed. Welfare direc- 
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tors, ranchers, ranch wives, and county off- 
cials talked to the group. They inspected 
ranches, they fried fish, they rode the range, 
and attended the only church in the county. 
Their appreciation of the cattle industry 
and its varied problems increased immeasur- 
ably. 

No geography book, no text book, no 
movie, no professor could have done this 
job, but there it was, fixed in the memory of 
those students in a _ never-to-be-forgotten 
way. 

But six days passed quickly and this 
group travelled over the mountain passes 
to Johnstown, Colorado, the center of the 
sugar beet region with its factories, its dis- 
inherited Spanish-American workers, and 
its prosperous farm and village life. Farmers 
on irrigated land told their story. So did 
small town banker, preacher, evangelist, 
club woman, grocer, dairyman, Spanish- 
American worker. The factory manager told 
his story. The farm, the factory, the con- 
densery, the dairy, the church—all were 
visited. Loose ends of problems were tied 
together. 

The group went on to the coal fields at 
Erie, Colorado. They interviewed union 
organizers, employers, bankers, and doctors. 
The mines were visited and so were the 
miners’ homes, including a few the miners 
had made themselves of tin cans filled with 
clay. The schools had their stories to tell 
of the miners’ children. The miners had 
their stories to tell of machinery in the 
mine. All had their stories, all were enlight- 
ening—now “social studies” had begun to 
mean something. 

But the gold mines were waiting. When 
the group dropped into the famous mining 
town of Cripple Creek, the classroom with 
its stuffiness and its academic verbalism was 
remote. Here the history teachers were in 
their element. They toiled over the narrow 
mountain streets, once lined with crowded 
and busy stores, where now empty, grey old 
buildings stand, faded relics of the golden 


days. The great Catholic church on the 
mountain over-shadowed the clusters of 
miners’ homes below. 

Cripple Creek’s and Victor’s deep gold 
mines were visited. Historic tales were told 
by old timers. Problems of the economics 
of gold, labor, engineering for drainage, and 
social disintegration were studied. Juvenile 
delinquency, miners’ disease, cooperative 
medicine on a county-wide basis, financial 
domination by big interests, strike breaking 
—these words became live issues. 

This was the fourth community. Now 
these students began to know what the word 
“community” means. The West and its 
problems had become a part of the national 
pattern to students from New York, Pitts- 
burgh, and Frankfort. Coloradans were 
learning about their own state. 

But the “dust bowl’ was yet to be seen. 
The government’s policy of laissez faire with 
the early homeseekers on the buffalo-grassed 
prairies showed its dreadful results in the 
stark, dried, dust-blown fields around 
Springfield, Colorado. There was a story to 
read in the hungry eyes of women and chil- 
dren living in dugouts, or in the piles of 
dust ten feet high surrounding farm homes, 
in which some were eking out their living 
from government payments. But the story 
of the planning age was also told: about 
land turned back to grass under the super- 
vision of farmers and government men 
working together, and about the change 
from a wheat economy to a live-stock econ- 
omy through wiser planning of land use. 
Always the people had their story to tell, 
had their specimens to show. 

The group returned to Greeley after their 
four-week, 2000-mile trip, suntanned, 
healthy, full of energy, stories, folk lore, and 
a belief that people can work out their 
problems when they have correct informa- 
tion. One week of interesting summary and 
speculation on the campus, talks by mem- 
bers of the group—then a farewell dinner. 
Colorado was hard to leave. 
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An English teacher enrolls as a pupil in a 


By 
MARGARET T. CUSSLER 


OR EIGHT YEARS I had choked down 
F cna dust and dreamed of off-shore 
breezes on a South Sea island. On 1424 
afternoons I had wearily adjusted my home- 
room shades at exactly the top half of each 
window. And now I had money and a leave 
of absence! So September 6 found me en- 
rolled as a senior in a large city high school. 
Because I wanted to see what life, high 
school, and we teachers look like from the 
pupils’ point of view, I had to grow ten 
years younger. I arrived clutching a note- 
book, properly dressed in sweater and skirt, 
the inevitable ankle socks, and a ribbon for 
my hair. 
It was amusing to see how quickly the 
machinery functioned. I was wandering 
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Eprror’s Note: Before readers decide that 
Miss Cussler, after teaching for eight years, 
couldn’t pass herself off as a high-school 
pupil by “growing ten years younger’, we 
wish to refer to the record. She has done a 
number of things that most of us probably 
wouldn’t care to attempt. She has spent a 
night in jail, has gone swimming outdoors 
in winter, and has done many other things 
calculated to keep her fresh as a daisy rather 
than overcome by routine. She wrote an 
article about that, “Emotional Maturity for 
Teachers”, which appeared in the Septem- 
ber 1939 CLEARING House. We cannot re- 
veal the name of the high school in which 
she became a temporary pupil. It might 
be your high school. Miss Cussler, a former 
high-school English teacher, is now engaged 
in sociological research at Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. 


strange high school to get a fresh viewpoint 


about, trying to avoid registering because 
I had planned merely to attend classes, when 
a teacher pounced upon me and led me 
firmly to a gray-haired registrar who smiled 
grimly at us as if we were prospective en- 
silage as we worked up the long table 
toward her. Meanwhile I had to think fast 
and mendaciously to be ready with Father's 
profession: “well-borer”, Denomination: 
“Holy Disciples”, as well as my schedule of 
English 4, German 3, chemistry, and sociol- 
ogy. 

There was a moment of horror when I 
discovered my homeroom teacher and I had 
gone to college together, but she merely 
stared thoughtfully at me and asked me 
later if I had ever been her pupil when 
she taught junior high school in another 
city. 

In the interminable intervals between 
bells I talked with scores of the senior class 
of 1941, with Gert and Bill and Dotty, 
talked with them as one of themselves, and 
thus I learned some points of view which 
guidance directors and deans of girls may 
never know. 

First—that they're really such dears, these 
high-school youngsters. I was a stranger and 
they took me in, told me what teachers to 
try to get, and towed me to the proper room. 
How irrepressible their gayety is! The boy 
with his trousers half up his back and the 
white buck shoes cries, “I've resolved to do 
homework every day for at least two min- 
utes!’’ Out of the babble someone murmurs, 
“English Fouah, Period Fouah.” Along the 
halls there’s an anguished, “Gee, I've got 
Old Lady Billings. She’s enough to make 
me shrink with horror, let alone the sub- 
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ject!” Then the line in the hall laughs with 
the especial sympathy that having suffered 
together a little brings. 

But they're afraid, too. When the give 
and take dies down, as it did in chemistry, 
second period, we sat a little dispiritedly. 
“I’ve got the funniest feeling, coming back 
this year,” a sweet Italian girl says. “It’s my 
last year and all.” 

For it is the indictment of our schools 
still that most of their advanced pupils are 
just drifting. Redlipped Gertrude next me 
in homeroom said, “Oh, I'll take next sum- 
mer off to decide what I want to be. I could 
go in Father’s drug store, but I think I'll 
study to be either a nurse or a beauty opera- 
tor.” 

“Those are pretty overcrowded fields. 
How about college?” 

“No, the trouble with me is, I have abso- 
lutely no ambition.” 

A boy rushed in before class started and 
shook his clasped hands above his head. 
“Congratulate me, fellows! We each made 
ten bucks on the gas station this summer. I 
just figured it out.” 

They have vague hopes that they may not 
have to go into the mills, but they lack the 
initiative to investigate more than a few 
standard vocations. If they go to colleges, 
they choose them by the fact that friends 
are going, or because tuition costs are low, 
rarely on other considerations. 

I went to sociology class, but I discovered 
some pertinent social problems within the 
school itself. 

“You know, it’s awful here,” Gertrude 
told me, chewing her gum slowly for em- 
phasis. ““There’s more girls than boys, so 
that if you don’t dress just so, or don’t have 
a nice personality, it’s just too bad. We 
dance noontimes, but most of the boys don’t 
dance. We tease them about it, but it don’t 
do much good. You plug away all day, and 
what is there outside of school? You can 
go to the movies or you can go to basketball 
games. And if you go in a bar, they think 
you're tough.” 


I did some appropriate tsk-tsking, and 
Gertrude fell gloomily to exhuming the 
eraser at the top of her lead pencil until 
the bell rang for class. 

My dear colleagues, what voices we all 
have! With what a dogmatic twang do we 
announce the assignment for the morrow. 
I grew restive after ten minutes of harsh, 
over-loud pronouncements in tones that did 
not welcome question, but my former class- 
mates are now enduring hour periods of 
that. 

When by way of righteous rebellion the 
pupils themselves murmured, I had to smile 
at the old, familiar progression of phrases: 
“All right, people, please quiet down, now,” 
then, “Now, just a minute, there’s absolutely 
no need for all this commotion,” until 
finally one martinet roared, “Only one per- 
son can talk in this room AND I INTEND TO 
DO THE TALKING!” Necessary to impose or- 
der, yes, but the few teachers with pleasant 
tones and cultivated diction didn’t have to 
command attention. 

In German class I slank, that is, I looked 
fixedly at a point in mid-air until each 
fateful question was directed at somebody 
else, but I feel I really went to town in 
English 4. The instructor asked (and Eng- 
lish teachers stew their voices for ten min- 
utes in prune juice before entering class), 
“Now, can anyone tell me what general 
types of articles are to be found in the 
Reader’s Digest?” 

In sweet, apparent hesitancy I suggested 
all the right answers. She next wondered 
whether anyone could guess which article 
belonged under which general heading as 
she read the titles off. Since I had read the 
September issue, I did some miraculous 
guesswork, but I still recited as if I were 
afflicted by a severe inferiority complex, 
for I feared the boys in the class might not 
appreciate our duet. 

In one class there was a new teacher. 
She had written her name on the board in 
beautiful Palmer Method. As the class filed 
in and sat down to stare curiously at her, 
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she stood, blond, late-twentyish, with the 
almost inevitable rimless glasses, her plum- 
colored dress stretching a little as she shifted 
her position against the desk while she 
waited for the bell. 

We were watching her, deciding whether 
she would be terrible, bearable, or nice, 
when she made two mistakes. 

She shouldn't have attempted to pull 
down the shade when she didn’t understand 
how it worked. She pulled, and it wouldn’t 
catch, kept rolling back. Someone advised 
her to pull the cord through the gadget on 
the sash; she tried that but couldn’t make 
it work. At the back of the room there was 
a mutter, “Smart girl!” 

Nor should she have attempted our last 
names—Polish and Italian, mostly. As she 
butchered them, the murmurs grew bolder. 


The bell saved her as we burst out to answer 
the age-old question, “What's She like?” 

If First Day—1940 presents the same prob- 
lems as the first day of ten years ago: better 
vocational guidance, more evidence of good 
manners from both teachers and pupils, 
worthy use of leisure time, and all the ob- 
jectives that our education courses exalted 
in outlines mimeographed to the hilt, the 
day may seem to have been inauspicious. 
Actually, one doesn’t easily say goodby to 
Gertrude and Bill and Dotty. It was so 
good to have been one of them with the 
innate belief that the School and its at- 
tendant Vestal Virgins would pull you 
through to a future, certainly vague, but 
undoubtedly brilliant. 

Their faith is contagious. Perhaps we can 
do something for them after all! 


Homework: You Can’t Please All of the Parents 
By CHARLES S. JOHNSON 


R. PRINCIPAL, why doesn’t my boy have more 
M homework? Why, when I went to school 

we got plenty.” Tactfully I point out that 
today his growing thirteen-year-old boy has put 
in a strenuous six-hour work day, and on top piled 
a cornet lesson—and a dancing lesson! 

I suggest that homework would interfere with the 
activities that he has established in his home to 
help the boy grow in a wholesome family-group 
relationship. I grant that some parents might wel- 
come home assignments, as they do not want their 
children to “run the streets”. These misunder- 
standing parents should never have allowed their 
less fortunate children to be placed in the position 
of having to choose between two evils—homework 
and “the streets”. 

I explain that we have lengthened class periods 
to a full hour to allow adequate time for study 
where textbooks, reference materials, and the super- 
vision of trained teachers of the subjects are ac- 
cessible. 

Obviously then, there are fewer distractions by 
the radio, telephone, visitors and the like—all 
typical of normal home life. In school, windows 


and lighting fixtures are so placed that desks are 
properly lighted. 

I mention that correct practice is an important 
aspect of habit formation. We do not want pupils 
to undertake exercises at home where there is a 
likelihood that they will develop bad habits which 
we must overcome later in school. Parents have 
difficulty in helping their children, as they were 
trained under a very different educational system. 
Generally they have neither the techniques nor the 
information necessary to teach school subjects. 
And when homework is assigned, many children are 
clever at coaxing out of unwary parents all the 
answers—to be submitted next day as the pupils’ own 
work! 

I tell Mr. Parent that we do encourage interests 
which initiate in school and carry over to the 
home and community—experiences that will supple- 
ment and complement the work of the classroom. 
This “interest carry-over” is great enough that 
many parents limit the time devoted by their chil- 
dren to homework of this new type. I receive as 
many complaints that teachers assign too much 
homework as too little! 








= IDEAS IN BRIEF — 


Practical ideas selected and condensed from articles 
in state and specialized educational journals 


Rural-City Pupil Exchange 


Seven young “hicks” from rural Sacred Heart, 
Minn., High School recently spent a week in the 
homes of seven “city slicker” pupils of Marshall 
High School in Minneapolis, Minn. Following that, 
the seven Minneapolis pupils returned the visit by 
spending a week in the homes, in and around 
Sacred Heart, of their new friends. This trading 
of hospitality was to allow the pupils in the two 
contrasting communities to get the feel of life in 
the other fellow’s environment—“social practices, 
economic background and bases, cultural patterns, 
and history”. 

It all began when William Westley, superin- 
tendent of schools in Sacred Heart, wrote to 
Marshall High School to suggest the idea. The 
pupils participating in the plan that resulted had 
“enriching experiences”, and the parents on each 
side enjoyed their own share in the project. Further 
development of such student exchanges on a large 
scale and between different areas of the country 
would develop breadth of knowledge, understand- 
ings, and appreciations that we may easily miss 
in the limited environment of the classroom. Trans- 
portation and incidentals are the only costs. 

Eldon W. Mason, vice-principal of Marshall 
High School, has indicated a willingness to extend 
“exchange vacation” opportunities in sponsoring 
visits to Minneapolis by larger groups of pupils 
from outlying communities. Those interested are 
urged to write to him.—WILLIAM WESTLEY and 
ELDON W. MASON in Minnesota Journal of Educa- 
tion. 


Textbook Coup 


Recognizing the conflicting need for economy, 
how shall we bring about more adequate provision 
for textbooks? This is the problem of every school 
district. 

One superintendent reports that he set up an 
exhibit of textbooks in use, showing their good and 
bad points both as to content and physical condi- 
tion, and thus made his board of education aware 
of the problem of providing better textbooks. 
Whatever the plan employed, it is clearly the duty 
of every teacher, principal, and superintendent to 
appraise the textbook problem in his district and 


to find ways and means to make his board of edu- 
cation aware of it and anxious to help solve it.— 
WILLIAM L, Connor in Pennsylvania School Journal. 


3 Bears in 4 Styles 

I have tried many methods of giving my litera- 
ture classes some conception of the idea that style 
is an important element in judgment on the worth 
of a book; that good writers have distinctive and 
varying styles; and that consideration of style is prob. 
ably the most important single element in the 
analysis of a writing. This year I tried a different 
tack, which proved a happy one. 

After showing my classes what to look for, I had 
them study the writers’ techniques in Uncle Remus, 
the Bible, Shakespeare, and newsweekly Time. | 
picked these for their obvious latitude and distinc- 
tiveness of style. Next, the class had theme assign- 
ments in which each pupil was to write briefly the 
story of “The Three Bears” as it would have been 
written in each of the four styles they had studied. 
(CH Ed. Note: The author's article presented the 
complete story that best followed each of the four 
styles. Readers can identify the styles in the follow- 
ing excerpts:) 

“Well, den, we'll see w'at come er l'il 
Goldilocks w’en de three b’ars kotched 'er.” 

“And it came to pass that wandering in a 
forest one day she became lost, and her heart 
which was sad became joyful at the sight of a 
small abode.” 

“"Tis good porridge, this. And now I needs 
must rest me. I'll couch me here, and cursed be 
he who wakes.” 

“Questioned later, adventuress Goldilocks 
stated, ‘I always have been allergic to bears.’” 
Regardless of how well or how poorly the pupils 

did their assignment, they can all now, almost with- 
out an exception, talk or write with understanding 
about literary style.—JULIAN CATE in Texas Outlook. 


Our Room is “Ship-Shape” 


The change of atmosphere which the pupils and 
I made in our art classroom should be of interest 
not only to other art teachers, but to teachers of any 
subject. The schoolroom has a fixed tradition, an 
atmosphere, completely apart from any other life 
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situation. You may relive your school days through 
a brief visit in your old school. The disinfectant 
greets you. The oiled hall floors, the arrangement 
of the classroom—everything is the same as it was 
10, 15, 20 years ago. Industry has atmosphere that 
inspires ambitious young people; school inspires 
only the scholastic mind. The beautiful can often 
be pointed out in the new neighborhood gas station. 
Too often the art room is just another classroom. 

Waterford, N.Y., High School, in which I teach, 
is in a canal town. Many of the parents work in 
the marine service. Boats are spotless and orderly, 
with a fascinating atmosphere. We in the art 
classes began to get our room “ship-shape”. For 3 
months we scraped, painted, reconditioned. Slowly 
we began to acquire various marine fittings as the 
atmosphere for our room—a bow light, a red-green 
port and starboard light, a fine brass ship's clock, 
and maps to decorate the walls. Then a large life 
buoy was enameled white and lettered “S.S. Art 
Club” in red, with the home port at the bottom. 
The sink was masked with a painting of a local 
tug boat. We acquired new draperies with anchor 
designs. And, as a center of interest, we finally lo- 
cated and bought an old pilot wheel. 

Many varying regions have an atmosphere which 
can be brought to the classroom, and many subjects 
besides art have atmospheric possibilities for the 
classrooms in which they are taught.—RAYMOND 
C. Henry in New York State Education. 


Accident Spot Map 


Each month the police department of Eveleth, 
Minn., supplies F. J. Goodrich’s high-school class 
in safety practices a record of accidents according 
to types, time of occurrence, and location. A large 
bulletin board contains a map of the city under the 
heading “Accident Spot Map.” At the side of the 
map are large hand-lettered strips stating each type 
of accident. Each accident reported for the previous 
month is represented by a colored string. One end 
of the string is thumbtacked to the point on the 
map where the accident occurred, the other end to 
the hand-lettered strip representing the type of 
accident.—From a photograph reproduced in Minne- 
sota Journal of Education. 


Northern High’s Class Sing 


When the first signs of spring appear, pupils of 
Northern High School, Flint, Mich., start plans 
for the competitive annual Class Sing, to be held 
about five weeks later. Each class must find a mem- 
ber to write a song, another to write the lyric, and 
still another to compose the class yell. Each class 
meets separately for practice, selecting leaders for 


songs and yells by class contests as soon as music 
and words have been learned. Songs and yells are 
supposed to be kept secret. 

Shortly before the Sing, an all-school election 
selects a King and a Queen and their attendants, 
who represent each class. These dignitaries rule the 
Sing. 

On the afternoon of the Big Day, each class deco- 
rates its own section of bleachers on the athletic 
field with its class colors. The spectators have a 
section to themselves and the King and Queen pre- 
side on thrones. The band plays, classes march to 
their bleachers, and the royal retinue takes its 
place. Then each class pays tribute to the King 
and Queen by presenting its song and yell. Judges 
chosen from the townspeople give the decision, 
based upon originality and quality of presentation. 
The King and Queen announce the winners.—ANNE 
SCHAEFFER in School Activities. 


I Got Action 


Many years ago we had, in an outlying section 
of one of the towns where I was superintendent, a 
very dilapidated rural schoolhouse. I had tried 
without success to have repairs made. One evening 
at a parent-teacher association meeting, I invited the 
members to hold their next meeting in this old 
building, facetiously stating that they would have 
but a short distance to fall should the floor give 
way, because there was no cellar. The invitation 
was accepted, and at the next town meeting they 
voted, not to repair the old building, but to build 
a new one. No amount of newspaper or radio 
publicity could have done that piece of work. The 
people had to see the conditions for themselves.— 
CHARLES E, VARNEY in Massachusetts Teacher. 


Our English Workroom 


The English Workroom of Teachers College High 
School, Lincoln, Neb., is a small classroom set aside 
for special English activities. It contains open book 
shelves, a large bulletin board, two rows of seats, 
and a table with chairs. Here pupils come in small 
groups for remedial work in reading, vocabulary 
drills, free reading, and various other types of in- 
dividual work, remedial or otherwise. We are par- 
ticularly anxious that the room shall be attractive 
to the pupils. They are invited to arrange the bulle- 
tin board from time to time with poems, copies of 
paintings, etc. The open shelves allow display of 
ship models, soap carvings, etc., as well as books. 
Here the teacher can direct the work of individuals 
or small groups, calling the class together for in- 
formal discussion.—Letta CLarK in Nebraska Edu- 
cational Journal. 











SCHOOL MOVIE: 


Good public relations work in Ithaca 


By ARTHUR E. NIEDECK 


URING THESE serious times, when so 

much criticism is being directed at 
the public schools, most educators have long 
puzzled over the best means of getting the 
public into the schools. It is surprising to 
learn how few have considered the possi- 
bility of taking the schools to the public. 
It can be done—quite cheaply, fairly easily, 
and most effectively—through motion pic- 
tures. 

Few schools should experience great diff- 
culty in borrowing a movie camera if the 
purchase of one is out of the question. 
Because of the general availability of 
projectors in most communities, a 16mm 
machine is to be recommended. Almost 
every school can boast of a faculty member 
whose interest in the project can be aroused. 
Nothing need be said about creating pupil 
interest. The length of the movie can be 
dependent upon the budget available for 
the project, and the bulk of the work can 
be done long before any of the film is 
purchased. 

At least seventy-five per cent of the work 
on any venture of this kind should be done 
before a foot of film is exposed. If any mis- 
takes are made during the venture, they 
will occur because of too little careful 
planning in the beginning. One theme or 
purpose should be decided on at the very 
outset, and every single frame of the com- 








Epiror’s Note: The author reports that 
of the many public-relations efforts of the 
Ithaca, N. Y., Public Schools, the school- 
movie project explained in this article has 
been one of the most effective. Mr. Niedeck 
is director of extracurricular activities at the 
Boynton Junior High School, Ithaca, N. Y. 


pleted movie should pertain to this theme, 
or it has no place in the picture. Because 
of this required exactness, there must be 
care in selecting a theme which can be 
covered adequately in the amount of film 
available. 

Obviously the complete program of any 
school is such a broad topic that it would 
require an all day's sitting for any movie 
audience, and then too much would have 
to be left to the imagination. On the other 
hand, such a theme as “Citizenship Train- 
ing in Blank School”, while not such a 
good title perhaps, is still an excellent theme 
for the present period. It is a subject which 
can be suggested by scenes requiring any- 
where from one hundred feet to an in- 
definite amount of film. 

When the objective of the movie has 
been decided upon, all school procedures 
which contribute to it should be listed on 
paper. Then comes the selective process. 
Movies should show action, and any situa- 
tion which does not have plenty of physical 
action should be discarded or saved for the 
still photographer. It is true that the bulk 
of school work is concerned with that action 
which takes place somewhere in the “grey 
matter”, but this is difficult to record on 
film. 

Check every suggestion to see whether 
the activity can be performed in such a way 
that the effort and outcome will be clearly 
understood by the audience. It is much 
better if the action explains itself without 
comment by the operator or a printed title 
inserted in the film. The number of activi- 
ties to be used will of course depend upon 
the amount of film available. 

After the school activities to be shown 
have been decided upon they should be 
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listed in the order in which the audience is 
to see them. This does not mean that when 
the filming is done the scenes will be taken 
in this order. The arrangement of scenes, 
like sentences in a paragraph, should be in 
chronological or some other clearly defined 
order. With this done, the continuity can be 
worked out so that the film is smooth run- 
ning in its flow from one scene to another, 
arousing increased interest as it moves on- 
ward toward its climax. 

Continuity may be worked out in several 
ways, though the use of various school shots 
is vastly superior to printed titles. An 
illustration may suggest how this can be 
done. 

In a school movie which I made some 
time ago, it was necessary to show the 
principal, and then jump to an algebra 
class. —The shots used appeared in this 
sequence: 

First, a close-up of an illuminated sign 
over the office door which read PRINCIPAL; 
next, a long shot of the principal at the 
desk, writing. The scene looked as it would 
to anyone just entering the principal's office. 
Next, a close-up of the principal, writing, 
which showed only his head, shoulders, and 
upper arm. Then a close-up taken over the 
shoulder of the principal, showing a pen 
in his hand, writing on a form on which 
are clearly visible the words PROGRAM OF 
strupigs. As this close-up was shot, the prin- 
cipal penned the words ALGEBRA CLASS 
under “Program of Studies”. The Algebra 
Class became visible immediately. Of 
course, it was very easy to leave this class 
and jump to another scene. 

After situations to be photographed, and 
general continuity have been decided upon, 
the actual scenario may be written. The 
more detailed the scenario, the easier will 
be the job of filming. Every move to appear 
on the film should be recorded in the 
scenario. 

A study of professionally made films will 
be most revealing. Notice the effective use 
of long shots, then of close-ups. Remember, 
general class shots are good, and do show 


numbers in classes. This is important, as so 
many parents fail ofttimes to realize that 
public schools deal with large numbers. 
Remember also, that when an important 
point is to be made, it is generally recog- 
nized much more quickly in the close-up. 

With the scenario completed, filming may 
be undertaken. Every photographic com- 
pany has plenty of free material and sug- 
gestions for the use of its products, and it 
would be impossible to go into detail here 
on the correct procedure of movie photogra- 
phy. With the development of the new 
ultra-speed panchromatic films, especially 
those with a Scheiner rating indoors of 
around 27, one can get excellent results if 
two large photo-flood lamps are properly 
placed to supplement the sunlight which 
would normally enter any well illuminated 
schoolroom. 

Again, the placing of supplementary 
lighting equipment is the subject of many 
pamphlets distributed by the major film 
companies, and they require little study for 
their use. Best results in placing lights and 
using film properly can be obtained by 
using an exposure meter of the photo- 
electric cell type. This meter might be 
borrowed from any interested dealer who 
is anticipating an order for film stock. 

For most shots, a tripod should be used 
on the camera. It is surprising how difficult 
it is to hold a camera steady. Any move- 
ment, however slight, becomes exaggerated 
on the screen. If it is necessary to make a 
“pan” shot, the camera should be turned 
rather slowly. 

I well remember the disastrous results of 
a volleyball scene in which the camera man 
attempted to follow the ball instead of con- 
centrating on one team of players, or 
adjusting his position to include the entire 
court. When first reviewed after processing, 
the rapidly moving walls and ceiling shown 
by the camera produced the most perfect 
sensation of seasickness one can imagine. 
The public never saw that film. 

Most classroom shots and even individual 
scenes, I believe, do not need great rehearsal 
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preparation. If the film is to be a true 
picture of the school work, the children 
should be doing some type of activity to 
which they are accustomed. If this is over- 
rehearsed the scene becomes extremely 
artificial and defeats its own purpose be- 
fore it is started. 

It is possible to walk into a room, quickly 
set up lights, test the amount of light and 
adjust the diaphragm accordingly, give a 
few directions for the action, watch the re- 
sult through the finder, make any necessary 
changes, try it again, set the distance, and 
with the third trial film the scene. 

Films do not have to be made in the 
order in which they are shown. At times it 
is much easier to photograph all shots which 
occur in one place, rather than transport 
equipment from room to room and back 
again. The pictures may be spliced together 
in proper order after all scenes have been 
exposed and processed. 

At this point it is interesting to invite 
some impartial outsider to look over the 
film and give his reaction. No doubt some 
scene which has been perfectly understand- 
able to you may be quite puzzling to your 
reviewer. His reaction will be the opinion of 
any lay audience, and his suggestions will 
prove useful. When one is so close to a 
project of this kind he can easily fail to see 
the woods for the trees. 

Supplement the pictures with printed 
titles if necessary. These may be school 
made or purchased from any one of several 


companies specializing in this type of work. 
If a scene is clearly understandable, no title 
should be necessary. Don’t explain what a 
group of children are doing if the pictures 
are obvious. Should no other means be 
devised, a printed title may have to be used 
to connect several otherwise disassociated 
scenes. 

The film is now complete. The partici- 
pants should be allowed to attend a “sneak 
preview”. They will have earned it after 
the work they have done to insure the suc- 
cess of the movie. Pass the film on to the 
PTA or some other interested school- 
minded group. They are always on the look- 
out for good material for their meetings. 
After its first showing, requests for its use 
will start pouring in from other community 
organizations. 

Be certain that all local men’s clubs have 
a chance at it. After all, Father is the one 
who pays the bills, and he is usually out 
earning the money to pay with while school 
is in session. This is his only chance to 
visit his own school. 

When the movie has served its com- 
munity, it comes back to the school as a 
historical record which cannot be equaled. 
And if the theme is one which time and 
method can’t outmode, the movie may be 
kept up-to-date year after year by the addi- 
tion of an occasional scene, thus making the 
pictures as lasting a memorial of educa- 
tional endeavor as anything any teacher may 
say or do. 


“To Have and Have Not’’ 


By EFFA E. PRESTON 


There’s something funny about our schools 
Where with no excuses or let-ups 

We train our youth for democracy 
In totalitarian set-ups. 











WE STUDY IDEAS: 


Hempstead High School’s course in philosophy 


By 
DOROTHY JOAN CANTFIL 


N FEBRUARY 1936 there was added to the 
I curriculum of Hempstead High School 
a course which has only to be mentioned 
to make most educational eyebrows rise to 
the hair line. Philosophy? In high school? 
Such an innovation is put immediately on 
the defensive. 

Amongst a people as pragmatic as we 
twentieth-century Americans, there are al- 
ways a considerable number of persons, 
both men-on-the-street and intelligentsia, 
who are ready from the beginning to deny 
the value of philosophy in any form. Few of 
these persons have ever studied or read in 
philosophical fields, or are prepared to 
recognize philosophical thought when they 
meet it. 

They are in the position of the masses 
who not so many generations ago, in spite 
of the fact that they knew no science, could 
be depended upon to scoff at any scientist. 
And while they scoffed, those whom they 
ridiculed were steadily changing the world 
socially, economically, intellectually by the 
power of that which their mockers con- 
sidered beneath the attention of the respect- 
able man. 

- — i 

Epitor’s Note: For five years the Hemp- 
stead, N. Y., High School has offered an 
elective course in philosophy, adapted to 
the needs and the level of comprehension 
of its seniors. Based upon the school’s ex- 
perience over these five years, the author 
answers the objections to such a course that 
are most frequently raised, and explains 
how the subject is taught in Hempstead 
High School, where she is a member of the 
faculty. 


gives pupils guidance in thinking intelligently 


This philosophy has in common with 
science: its followers, quiet men of dreams 
as they may be, are to be found at the source 
of every cataclysm which has ever engulfed 
in its upheavals the lives of so-called men of 
action. Ideas result in action. And only the 
man who comprehends the idea at the base 
can understand and control the action on 
the surface. To understand the collapse of 
the Roman Empire, we must understand 
Paul. To understand what is happening in 
Russia we must understand what was writ- 
ten by Marx and Dostoevsky and Tolstoi. 
And behind the Germany army stands the 
gentle little figure of Nietzsche. 

But even of those who are willing to 
admit that philosophy in itself may have 
some value, the majority, and amongst 
them Plato, would restrict the study of 
philosophy to the mature. It is too profound 
a study, too difficult a one, they say, and too 
unsettling a one for the young. 

It seems, however, that this view is the 
result of at least three mistaken ideas: the 
belief that teaching a course in any subject 
must mean introducing one’s pupils to all 
the ramifications of that subject as they are 
known to its specialists; the notion that the 
intelligence and intellectual curiosity of 
high-school pupils are so low that they can 
have no interest in things philosophical; 
and the too lightly reached conclusion that 
unless boys and girls are deliberately made 
conscious of the problems of ethics, religion, 
and politics by means of a “course”, they 
are blissfully unaware of such problems and 
devote all their thought and discussion to 
swing music, football, and the latest fads 
in sweaters. 
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Let us consider each of these mistakes in 
its turn. 

The first one is perhaps the most fre- 
quently made, but is also the least serious. 
Mature students of philosophy, aware of 
much they have still to learn, appreciative 
of all that is to be understood, and cogni- 
zant of the difficulties involved, are often 
dubious of the worth, or even the possibil- 
ity, of introductory courses in the subject 
for adolescents. They forget that they them- 
selves began at one time with an intro- 
ductory course; more than that, they forget 
that it is not the purpose of such a course 
in any subject to produce specialists. A child 
does not learn to read by plunging into 
Paradise Lost. However great a scientist a 
boy may become, he does not begin by mak- 
ing a study of relativity. And however im- 
portant an understanding of the work may 
be for the professional philosopher, one 
does not start the study of philosophy by 
analysis of The Critique of Pure Reason. 

Many a philosopher today is inclined to 
forget that it was not a knowledge of Kant 
which first made him a philosopher. He was 
made a philosopher simply by his persistent 
efforts to answer the question Why? Philos- 
ophy is not synonymous with epistemology, 
nor even with metaphysics. The child who 
wants to know why he should do this and 
not that, the boy who wishes to understand 
why this nation or that prefers one form of 
government to another has already entered 
upon the road to philosophy. True enough, 
he may have his footsteps turned aside by 
those who are afraid, too lazy, or too busy 
to help him seek the answer to his own 
question. But the knowledge of philosophy, 
like the knowledge of science, has a be- 
ginning, and the signs of readiness for that 
beginning are found in the young. 

To say that an adolescent can derive no 
benefit from a study of philosophy because 
of the fact that he is unprepared to under- 
stand the work of a particular philosopher 
or some particular phase of the subject as 
a whole is as poorly grounded an argument 


as to say that he can derive no benefit from 
a study of science because he is unable to 
understand Einstein or to find a cure for 
cancer. 

The belief that high-school pupils are un- 
interested in ideas as such, that they have 
less intellectual curiosity than they had at 
another time or than they have in other 
places is a far more serious error. It is an 
integral part of that general tendency to 
underestimate the intelligence of the young 
which has been responsible in so many cases 
for a watering of the intellectual nourish- 
ment offered them. The young are as eager 
to learn as they ever were. 

True, some are unable or unprepared 
to learn one kind of thing; others, another. 
No one would claim that every high-school 
child is benefited by a study of Shakespeare, 
or of Latin, but the fact that some derive 
no good from such a study is not a justifica- 
tion for depriving others of the good they 
may be able to derive therefrom. No claim 
is made here that every high-school pupil 
would either enjoy a course in philosophy 
or benefit by it. But a not inconsiderable 
number do enjoy such a course and do 
benefit by it. It seems well that it should be 
offered to them. 

The third error—that adolescents are un- 
aware of religious, political, and ethical 
problems unless someone else deliberately 
draws their attention to them—seems to be 
made by two groups of persons: those who 
confine their conversations with young 
people to those subjects in which they have 
made up their minds that the young are 
interested; and those who would like to be- 
lieve that if their children’s principles differ 
from theirs, the thinking which resulted in 
the difference must be due to the pernicious 
influence of an outsider. 

In too many cases the older generation 
does not discuss with the younger, as it is 
growing, those problems of living and 
thinking from knowledge of which some 
would “shield” their children, and the exist- 
ence of which others have themselves never 
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recognized or have long since forgotten. 
Many a child, aware of the sensitivity and 
bewilderment of his parent, successfully pro- 
tects that parent from painful contact with 
the thoughts of the young. Other fathers 
and mothers, possessed of less tactful sons 
and daughters, are suddenly shocked one 
day by the discovery that their children’s 
thoughts, beliefs, and codes differ widely 
from their own. 

Not seldom is it true that it is the young 
who think; it is the old who would prevent 
or escape thought. Certainly it is often true 
that it is the old who are in need of shield- 
ing. To the young, thought is an adventure. 

The administration of Hempstead High 
School, believing both that high-school 
pupils are capable of thinking and that it 
is good for them and for the society in which 
they live that they should think, instituted, 
five years ago, as an elective for seniors, a 
course in philosophy. The course, which 
runs for one term, is given during both the 
first and second semesters of the school year. 
Since its institution there has been enrolled 
in it each term a number of pupils varying 
from twenty to seventy-five. 

The actual plan of the course follows 
briefly: Every pupil is supplied with a copy 
of Will Durant’s Story of Philosophy. The 
book, however, is used as a convenient and 
interesting reference rather than as required 
reading. Assignments are not made from the 
book, nor is the chronological order of the 
book followed in class work. It has been 
found more expedient to use as a basis of 
lectures and discussions an outline whose 
divisions are made according to subject. 

The first unit of this work is concerned 
with the meaning of philosophy and of its 
various phases: logic, speculative philos- 
ophy, and practical philosophy. Succeeding 
units deal with politics, religious philoso- 
phy, ethics, educational philosophy, aes- 
thetics, the relationship between philosophy 
and science, various philosophies of happi- 
ness. Within each unit chronological order 
is observed. In the study of politics, for ex- 


ample, the class considers first the political 
philosophy of Plato, then that of Aristotle, 
of Bacon, of Spinoza, the eighteenth-century 
theorists, Kant, and finally contemporary 
philosophers. 

Approximately half the class time is de- 
voted to lectures given by the instructor on 
the subject next to be discussed, and ap- 
proximately half to class discussion. As each 
unit is studied in class a list of supplemen- 
tary readings is given the pupils. Relevant 
reading in The Story of Philosophy is in- 
cluded in this list. Almost all other books 
on the list are to be found in the school 
library, and all of them are easily accessible 
in the libraries of the several towns from 
which the pupils come. 

Each pupil is required to submit notes on 
the material which he reads in connection 
with the work of each unit, but it is not 
necessary that any two pupils should read 
the same material. Thus, while some pupils 
are reading Durant’s chapter on Plato, or 
Weber and Perry's chapters on Greek phi- 
losophy, others are reading The Apology or 
excerpts from The Republic. Several have, 
of their own accord, read the latter work in 
its entirety. In addition to this reading, two 
papers, each a thousand words in length, 
are required of each pupil during the sem- 
ester. 

Is the course successful? There is only one 
way to answer profitably a question such 
as this. And that is in terms of the purpose 
set for the course. Let it be borne in mind, 
we repeat, that it is not the purpose of this 
particular course of study to produce pro- 
fessional philosophers. It is not its primary 
purpose even to give information. Rather, 
its primary purpose is to stimulate and 
guide the thought of pupils on certain sub- 
jects to which we believe it important that 
they devote some thought, and upon which, 
indeed, we believe that they are already 
thinking, with or without guidance. We be- 
lieve it desirable that their thinking be clear 
and logical, and that they be conscious of 
the reasons for their beliefs. 
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We also believe it desirable that in their 
thinking the young should be given a sense 
of kinship with the past. It is well, we think, 
that they should learn to view their prob- 
lems as the traditional problems of the race, 
in the efforts to solve which much that is 
valuable has already been thought, said, and 
done. Too often the young are inclined to 
think that they are facing problems for 
the first time in the history of mankind. 
Too often they are ready to overthrow what 
has gone before without knowing that they 
are throwing over the ladders upon which 
they themselves stand. It is part of our pur- 
pose to give them the consciousness of this 
kinship with their own past. 

It is, furthermore, part of our purpose to 


assist pupils to read with discrimination, to 
be aware of the implications of what they 
read. The works of Galsworthy, H. G. 
Wells, Sinclair Lewis, Maxwell Anderson, 
James Hilton, and dozens of others read and 
studied by every intelligent young person 
today are filled with political, ethical, and 
religious ideas of portentous significance. 
We think it well that pupils be conscious of 
and understand these ideas. 

These are our purposes. That we achieve 
them with every pupil who enrolls for the 
course would be a fatuous claim. That we 
make a start toward achieving them for a 
majority of the pupils who enrol we do 
believe. And in this respect, then, we con- 
sider the course a successful one. 


Recently They Said: 


Are We Crack pots? 


One of the most brazen defamations of the 
teaching profession we have read appears in the 
current issue of The American Mercury (Emil Alt- 
man, “Our Mentally Unbalanced Teachers”, April 
1941). Eight pages of testimonials are given to 
show that teachers are mentally off-balance and 
one brief paragraph shows that this, by the writer's 
own admission, is true of only four per cent. Of 
all crackpot ways of attempting to prove a point, 
this is the most blatant we know. We had heard 
about this writer’s rudeness and heckling of ill 
teachers sent to him for examination, and with this 
further evidence of malevolent vindictiveness against 
teachers we are inclined to believe that his charac- 
terization of teachers en masse nicely boomerangs 
against the author. Yet this misguided soul wonders 
why teachers dislike him and why teachers’ associ- 
ations fight him! Sweet reasonableness is something 
he preaches, but which is completely foreign to 
his practice.—Hersert A. TONNE in The Journal 
of Business Education. 


Functional Mathematics 


What is functional mathematics teaching? .. . 
The assumption that a unit of work is functional 
because it deals with an adult activity or with a 
possible future activity of the student is a false one. 
Many units in mathematics, such as banking, are 


taught in order to teach percentage, interest, in- 
vestments, savings, and the like. This is reversing 
the proper order. To be functional an immediate 
purpose must be served, not a remote, unrecognized, 
and unaccepted purpose. In other words, func- 
tional teaching is purposeful teaching in such situa- 
tions that the skill or concept is learned for an 
immediate purpose and then used immediately. 
Learning which takes place in such situations is 
meaningful to students, makes a lasting imprint 
upon them, and ensures a high degree of retention. 
—RutH R. MEEK and A. N. Zecuter in Educational 
Research Bulletin. 


Death of a Dream 


One night at summer school, after a full day's 
intellectual concentration and a late retiring hour, 
you were unable to sleep. Suddenly there sprang 
full grown into your brain a teaching plan, a per- 
fect plan, a beautiful plan, an inspired plan. Hur- 
riedly you turned on the light and wrote it down. 
In the fall you remembered it, but—it would take 
some hours and hours of preparation; new mimeo- 
graphed material would be needed for its presenta- 
tion; and by some error of circumstance, you had 
been given the task of sponsoring the first faculty 
meeting program to be held next Monday at 4:00 
p-m. and the first PTA program to be held next 
Tuesday night at 8:00 p.m. Besides, you have the 
mimeographed material left over from last year.— 
HELEN S. GAHIMER in New York State Education. 











STORY TELLING: 


Campfire technique in the classroom 
By RICHARD JAMES HURLEY 


HEN SCHOOL opens each September we 
find an increasing number among our 
pupils who have been to “camp”. There are 
today thousands of organization camps— 
YMCA, Boy Scout, Girl Scout, and others. 
Latest figures list 1431 private camps alone. 
We find these campers in our high schools 
as well as in the elementary grades. They re- 
turn to us not only with tanned and hard- 
ened bodies but with a multitude of fresh 
experiences. Sometimes these are revealed 
in their creative writing, in manual dex- 
terity, in a cooperative attitude, or in those 
confidences all youngsters place in sympa- 
thetic teachers. 

One experience is that of listening to or 
telling stories at the campfire. We have a 
tendency to associate story-telling with little 
children, whereas camps for older boys and 
girls find this art a definite asset in their 
programming. In fact, story-telling is a more 
significant factor in the life of the adolescent 
than in the lives of children below the age 
of twelve. Here we have youngsters at the 
peak of their reading interests, absorbed in 
learning of the marvelously unfolding world 


— 


Eprror’s Note: The author, former li- 
brarian at Roslyn, N.Y., High School, has 
had experience in campfire story-telling in 
summer camps, and has written a recently 
published book on the subject, Campfire 
Tonight! He believes that the same story- 
telling technique can be used effectively in 
high-school classes. In this article he offers 
many suggestions about methods and ma- 
terials. Mr. Hurley is at present assistant 
professor in the Department of Library 
Science, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


about them. Nor does this interest cease un- 
til competing interests become dominant at 
about the age of sixteen or seventeen. Yet 
we find only one article in educational 
literature during the past ten years dealing 
with story-telling for the adolescent. And 
there is nothing indexed upon the use of 
story-telling by the high-school teacher. 

As a high-school librarian, I appreciated 
any informal type of teaching that tended to 
ignite the divine spark in youngsters. And 
my library was an implement, not an ad- 
junct in education. The results on the 
pupils of four or six years of literary osmosis 
didn’t impress me greatly. Their enthusiasm 
was often limited to the polite interest 
needed for “passing”, and ethically I could 
not sympathize with George who sighed 
over his Shakespeare or Mary wading 
through the abnormalities of Wuthering 
Heights. 

One day I suggested to an English teacher 
that she darken her room, light a candle, 
and read poetry or tell stories. Then the 
pupils could try it. Take the campfire into 
the classroom. Let them sit on the floor if 
possible or feasible. 

What poems and what stories? Should 
they be read or told? Were there any special 
methods to be used? What is there in camp- 
fire story-telling that can be used in the 
progressive high school? 

The word “campfire” denotes an informal 
situation. If a room in the school has a fire- 
place that actually works, this might be a 
natural setting. As a poor substitute an arti- 
ficial fire can be concocted by a few handy 
boys, or a bit of candle can break the pro- 
saic atmosphere of the classroom. There is 
something magnetic about a fire; even a 
small flame can melt the indifference and 
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sophisticated veneer of some high-school 
youngsters. It is colorful and different, and 
solitary is the adolescent who does not thrill 
to it. Any concrete pretense of a campfire 
can be dispensed with if necessary—the word 
“campfire” will help to set the mood of the 
class. Most groups respond to this appeal 
with an eagerness that is a miraculous con- 
trast to the usual apathy in English classes. 

The class should be comfortable, and 
should be allowed to sit wherever they wish 
as long as they do not have to move. For 
there is a campfire code of courtesy—another 
cultural contribution of the campfire tech- 
nique. The spell must not be broken. There 
is to be no talking, no moving about, no 
horse-play. The condition of the floor, and 
drafts, will determine your seating method, 
but if comfortable seats are available they 
should be used. A half-hour “campfire” is 
usually long enough—after that period your 
group may become restless. 

If you have a fire, a boy should be dele- 
gated to keep it producing a maximum of 
light and a minimum of smoke—and not 
too much heat. The youngsters should sit 
where they can watch the fire and see the 
teller. If there may be latecomers, leave 
room on the outer edge for them. A quiet 
request to observe the code of the campfire 
should be made. Urge the group to make 
themselves comfortable, and allow a few 
moments for private conversations to end. 

With the eyes, voice and a few gestures 
the story-teller can call up the frozen Yukon 
Trail, the hot Indian desert, Paul Bunyan’s 
lumber camp, or legends old on the hills of 
ancient Rome and Greece. Almost anyone— 
with practice—can tell stories. It is to some 
extent a projection of personality, and for 
a half-hour or so the story-teller becomes 
a disembodied spirit. A “feeling” for the 
story usually dictates the gestures. A sense 
of timing operates. At the right moment 
in Kipling’s Strange Ride of Marrowky 
Jukes one produces the slip of paper on 
which the clues are written. Or it may be 
Red Chief's hot potato in O. Henry's story 
of the Gorgon’s head of Perseus. The voice, 


starting low to force attention, suits its 
tempo to the action. Dialect and mimicry 
are gifts which all of us do not have, but 
Paul Bunyan goes across much better with 
a Scandinavian accent, and Indian legends 
are more real with animal sounds. Perhaps 
the best way to acquire physical control of 
the story is to practice in front of a mirror. 

The materials of stories provide a real in- 
tegration of curriculum. Ideally all learning 
is play, yet we have classified our reading 
materials as “fun” and “work”. I am still 
enough of a dreamer to feel that fun in 
story-telling is a legitimate activity in itself. 
I like tall stories because they are nonsense. 
The tales of Paul Bunyan, Pecos Bill, 
Stormalong, John Henry, Strap Buckner, 
Tony Beaver, and other American folklore 
heroes are keen fun. Educators can read 
into them the cultivation of a sense of hu- 
mor—which part of the world seems to have 
lost. Hale’s Peterkin Papers are also fun, 
as well as Ellis Parker Butler’s Pigs is 
Pigs, and other stories. Innumerable ado- 
lescents have laughed at Bunner’s Zenobia’s 
Infidelity and O. Henry’s Ransom of Red 
Chief. 

Character enrichment is a more signifi- 
cant contribution of story-telling. Adoles- 
cents are particularly impressionable peo- 
ple, and parents have a right to expect us 
to provide experiences that will aid in de- 
veloping the right type of American citizen. 
In story-telling we can quarry the rich veins 
of American culture. We can acquaint ado- 
lescents with the great moments of history, 
particularly of all the Americas. In the past, 
great moments seem always to have been 
great battles—we might better consider the 
discovery of printing, the coming of Colum- 
bus, Edison’s many inventions, the finding 
of gold in California, and that significant 
day at Kitty Hawk when the Wright broth- 
ers demonstrated their “airplane”. 

We do not have to limit ourselves to the 
legendary heroes of the past—the Cid and 
Charlemagne, King Arthur, Rustum, Cu- 
chulain, Roland, St. George, Ulysses. There 
are great men and great minds to meet. 
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There are the heroes of our American his- 
tory—Washington, Lincoln, Lee, the two 
Clarkes, Sam Houston, the Jesuit mission- 
aries, Buffalo Bill. Every state and every 
locality has its heroes. Nobody has pub- 
lished a life of valiant old Nicholas Herki- 
mer, who fought the battle of Oriskany and 
saved the Mohawk Valley for the Revolu- 
tion. There are heroes of peace, of science, 
of culture. Hollywood has exploited some 
of them—Pasteur, Edison, Bell, Stanley and 
DeLesseps. The common lot of biographies, 
of Helen Keller, Booker T. Washington, 
Florence Nightingale, St. Francis, Edward 
Bok, Theodore Roosevelt, and many others, 
take on a new glow when revealed by the 
story-teller. 

Poetry particularly lends itself to the 
campfire technique. Its appreciation is, like 
music, an emotional experience, but adoles- 
cents, although highly idealistic and in an 
emotional “sturm und drang” period, hesi- 
tate to express this phase of their life. The 
informality of the campfire acts as an ice- 
breaker, the individual is lost in the group, 
and the element of rapport creates a recep- 
tive psychological climate. Youngsters enjoy 
narrative poetry and this lends itself well 
to reading or telling, particularly the old 
ballads. Humorous poetry has its place. In 
camp the poems of Robert W. Service are 
sometimes used, and with some boys they 
may be the introductory step to poetry in 
spite of Service's rating as a second- or even 
third-rate poet. 

Drama is another type of literature that 
can be transmuted into rare metal by the 
story-telling alchemy. Even Shakespeare's 
Comedy of Errors is good material. This 
third-dimensional presentation, with vari- 
ous individuals taking parts suited for them, 
acquires atmosphere, and the campfire to 
some extent becomes the scenery and cos- 
tumes of the stage. A story-teller with a gift 
for impersonations can handle simpler plays 
alone. 

Novels and short stories are prime fare 
for the story-teller. Action stories are readily 
adapted for telling. A series of campfires, if 


they are consecutive and the intervening 
time lapses limited, may be required for 
the long story. Prester John, by John Bu- 
chan, is an example of a novel that lends 
itself well to our purpose. Three half-hour 
periods are usually necessary, and the book 
logically divides itself into this pattern. The 
story should be presented in natural units 
and a brief résumé of the previous telling 
given before continuance. Short stories are 
easily found. Kipling, O. Henry, Poe, Harte, 
Doyle, Stockton and Davis are a few sources. 
Collections crowd the shelves. Some stories— 
those depending upon the charm of the au- 
thor’s style—should be read. These would 
include a good deal of Poe, Irving, Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol, and incidents from Ken- 
neth Grahame’s The Wind in the Willows. 

Wherever there is literature on a subject, 
story-telling can make it live. English and 
history classes are not the only ones to profit 
by this device. Social studies use many lit- 
erary materials, as do music and art, science, 
and even manual training. The exploration 
of story sources by these groups will be a 
cultural experience for both teachers and 
pupils. 

Adolescents should actively participate in 
all this. If they hesitate to stand before an 
audience, they can read, or the story-teller’s 
wand may be passed from one pupil to 
the other and stories told without rising. 
Round-robins and “cycle”’ stories are other 
methods. Training in oral speaking is a 
natural part of the story-telling technique, 
although a little coaching may be necessary 
at first—coaching in the methods of select- 
ing the story, in practice and a knowledge 
of some of the rules of speaking. Along 
with this, encourage the writing of stories 
for the campfire, beginning possibly with 
tall tales patterned after Paul Bunyan, Pecos 
Bill, and Stormalong. 

There is no reason why the classroom 
cannot experience the same excellent results 
as the summer camp by employing story- 
telling. We need enthusiastic learners, and 
story-telling is one more device for the pro- 
gressively minded school to use. 











= THE EDUCATIONAL WHIRL—* 


A department of satire and sharp comment 


Contributors: Erra E. Preston, SARAH MILLER, DouGLas S. WARD, 
C. W. Roserts, JAMEs RINSETT, FRANK I. GARY, ALAN WuyTE, R. 
ELIZABETH REYNOLDs, Boyp WoLFrF, CARR SANDERS, CECELIA LODGE, 


and NAOMI Joun Wuirte. 


The way some people are chasing education we 
hate to think what will happen if they ever catch 
up with it. E. E. P. 


© 


Alchemy Pedagogica 


Recipe for making a teacher: 

Take one of those miraculous Hollywood com- 
binations of playwright, director, and composer. Add 
a traffic cop and a detective, and bring to a boil. 
Stir in a salesman, a statistician, and a bill collector. 

Top off with an evangelist, an inspirational 
orator, and Caesar's wife—and you have one teacher, 
perhaps a little tired from all this. S. M. 
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Behind the Headlines 


The local newspaper ran quite a story about it, 
under big front-page headlines: 


DR. BUSTER I. BLOWN ELECTED 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


Selected after Careful Study from Long 
List of Prominent Educators 


And here's the news behind the news: Prof. Isiah 
Nough, the School Board scout, was just back from 
interviewing candidates for the superintendency. His 
trip had taken him to many large cities, far from 
home. 

“And then I went to see Dr. Blown. What a man! 
Gentlemen, any man who showed me as good a time 


— 


Eprror’s Note: Among the contributors to this 
department are superintendents, high-school prin- 
cipals, and teachers. The educators whose writings 
appear here almost invariably have a serious point 
to make, but have chosen satire and humor as more 
effective methods of making that point. The editors 
of THe CLearinc House do not necessarily endorse 
the points of view expressed here. 


as Buster—I mean Dr. Blown—did in Bigtown, is 
good enough to run our splendid schools.” 

He lowered his voice. “We went to one place 
where—” 

One hour later Dr. Blown was unanimously 
elected. D. S. W. 


© 


The best way to rid the schools of the plague of 
trashy comic-strip magazines is to put them in a 
class with Shakespeare. Require them. Assign them. 
Criticize them. Kill them. Cc. W. R. 


© 


Tit for Tat 


“Do you smoke?” 

“Do you drink?” 

“Do you keep company with local boys?” 

“Do you indulge in petting parties?” 

Such were the questions hurled by a superin- 
tendent at a young lady applicant. 

But, believe it or not, the worm turned! She 
asked: 

“Do you smoke?” 

“Do you drink?” 

“Do you brush your teeth daily?” 

“Are you true to your wife?”® J. R. 


© 


Educational Cycle 


A was an Attitude. 

B Ballyhooed it. 

C Correlated it. 

D Demonstrated it. 

E Evaluated it. 

F Formulated it. 

G Got its Goal-Gradient Graph. 
H Hypothesized it. 

I Integrated it. 

J] Justified it. 


* She didn’t get the job. 
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K was the Katharsis it produced in Educators’ 
minds. 

L Lectured about it. 

M Made Monographs about it. 

N Named it. 

O was the Opportunity it offered. 

P Presented its Philosophy. 

Q Quoted it. 

R Reckoned its Ratio of Relativity. 

S was the Survey Somebody made of it. 

T Tested it. 

U Understood it. (That's what he thought.) 

V Vouched for its Vocational Variability—Very 
Vaguely. 

W Wallowed in it, then Weighed it and found it 
Wanting. 

X, Y, and Z said, “Let's be progressive and start 
something new.” 

And that was the end of the Attitude. E. E. P. 


© 


I wonder if teachers ever realize the strain that 
they place on pupils’ hypocrisy when they ask their 
pupils to submit an unbiased account of the value 
of their school work at the end of the term— 
before grades have been made up. F. I. G. 


e 
Heard at Faculty Meeting 


“During the last few weeks of school the pupils 
will try to walk over you if you let them. I want 
every teacher to show his pupils that education is 
a serious business; check up on them, and don’t let 
them wander around the building. 

“Don't permit them to leave your classroom unless 
it’s absolutely necessary—you'll be able to tell by the 
expressions on their faces.” A. W. 


© 


Bill's father is a minister. When I asked Bill if 
he were going to be a minister, too, he exclaimed, 
“Heavens, no! I'm going to be something that will 
bring up a better son than my dad brought up.” 

R. E. R. 


© 
Ain’t It Wonderful? 


It costs the American public about two billion 
dollars a year to teach its citizens reading, writing 
and arithmetic. 

Among other things the Republic gets for its 
money are diplomats who can explain in faultless 
grammar and extensive vocabulary why a war of 
Germans and Italians against Spaniards or of Japa- 
nese against Chinese is not really a war—and a war 


of Germans against English is a war; why confisca- 
tion of United States mail and detention of United 
States ships by one foreign nation is violation of 
International Law, the Monroe Doctrine, and free- 
dom of the seas—and the same procedure by another 
foreign nation is a friendly act; and why Fascist 
Spaniards get hungrier than conquered Frenchmen. 
B. W. 
© 


Of Time and Chalkdust 


Mr. Chalkdust during the past 25 years, yielding 
to the urges of great educators, spent so much time 
after school hours in the interests of our town's 
children that his wife seldom saw him except at 
meals. 

Mr. Chalkdust was known to his own children 
as “that man who sleeps here”. But he plans to 
spend his retirement in becoming acquainted with 
his grandchildren. C, S. 


© 


Excuse It, Please 


The way teachers at the end of the month tally 
up the causes of absences amounts to a miracle 
considering the material they work with: 

“Louie was absent yesterday because there is an 
epidemic and we had to take the baby to be 
intoxicated.” 

“My son John was absent on the igth because 
I had a toothache and missed the school bus.” 

“The house was surrounded with water two days 
ago and Christine couldn't get out.” 

“Frank had a cold in his head and I think 
contamination is sinful and I kept him home.” 

“There is a new baby at our house. I needed 
help with such things. I hope you understand, 
teacher.” 

“My uncle’s death was an awful sock to the 
family. Anna felt it too.” Cc. L. 


© 
Prog. Ed. 


Somehow or other a lot of this progressive educa- 
tion business reminds us of that bit of nonsense in 
Alice in Wonderland: 

“And how many hours did you go to school a 
day?” asked Alice. 

“Ten the first, nine the second, eight the third,” 
said the Gryphon. 

“What a curious plan,” said Alice. 

“That's the reason they are called lessons,” re- 
marked the Gryphon, “because they lessen from 
day to day.” N. J. W. 











HONOR SOCIETIES: 


McKinley High’s plan assures fair elections 


By RUTH 


HESE COMMENTS are submitted in an- 
an to the article written by James 
Lynch, entitled “The Trouble with Honor 
Societies”, and published in the February 
1941 issue of THe CLEARING House. 

Mr. Lynch deplores the fact that pupils 
are elected to honor societies on the basis of 
such characteristics as personality, sociabil- 
ity traits, and the fact that they are good- 
looking and fashionable dressers. Such a 
practice should be condemned. However, 
the criticism should not be directed at 
honor societies but rather at an improper 
method of election of members to those 
honor societies. 

The National Honor Society of Secondary 
Schools sets up its standards for election. In 
the Handbook of that organization, the 
basis for membership is expressed as: “The 
purpose of this organization shall be to 


——_—ia 


Eprror’s Note: In “The Trouble with 
Honor Societies” in the February 1941 
CLEARING House, James Lynch offered evt- 
dence indicating that “a great many high 
schools” follow questionable practices in 
electing pupils to membership in honor 
societies. Too often, stated Mr. Lynch, 
pupils with excellent qualifications for 
membership were rejected in favor of pupils 
who dressed well, were “tall, dark, and 
handsome”, and were good mixers. Miss 
Griffith is chairman of the membership 
committee of the Honor Society chapter in 
McKinley High School, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
In this article she explains what she con- 
siders the more scientific and fair methods 
by which members are selected by her com- 
mittee. 


GRIFFITH 


create an enthusiasm for scholarship, to 
stimulate a desire to render service, to pro- 
mote leadership, and to develop character 
in the students of the American secondary 
schools.” This quotation clearly indicates 
that the objectives of the honor societies are 
scholarship, character, leadership, and serv- 
ice. Members should be chosen on the basis 
of those qualities, not on some of the traits 
mentioned by Mr. Lynch. 

Since it is very difficult to rate such char- 
acteristics objectively, sponsors of honor so- 
cieties are constantly confronted with the 
problem of the best means of selecting 
members. 

The plan explained here has been used 
in McKinley High School for the past five 
years. The plan is not original with McKin- 
ley, but is an adaptation of the plan for- 
merly used at Washington High School in 
Cedar Rapids. 

An alphabetical list of eligible pupils, the 
upper 25 per cent of the class, scholastically, 
is given to all teachers. Each teacher who 
has had contact with a pupil on the list, 
either in the classroom or through extra- 
curricular activities, is asked to rate the can- 
didate on character, leadership, and service. 
The ratings given are in accordance with 
the grading system used in the school, name- 
ly, A, B, C, D, and F. If the teacher does 
not know the pupil no rating is given. The 
grades for each pupil are then averaged. 
The usual method is used, assigning the 
numerical value of 4 to A, g to B, etc. 

In addition, the members of the graduat- 
ing class are asked to select and rank senior 
pupils whom they consider deserving of 


? Article 1, Section 2 of the Constitution of the 
National Honor Society. 
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membership in the society. The person 
whom the pupil considers most worthy of 
election is rated 1, the person next deserving 
is rated 2, etc. In making their decisions 
pupils are asked to give particular consid- 
eration to character, leadership, and service. 
These pupil ratings are also averaged for 
each candidate. 

If the pupils select 15 candidates from 
the 12A class, each candidate is ranked 1 
through 15 in scholarship, 1 through 15 in 
leadership. Similar ratings are made for 
service and character. The pupil rankings 
are used in the same manner. 

The totals are determined as follows: Roy 
Jones ranks g in scholarship, 4 in character, 
2 in leadership, 5 in service, and 2 is his 
pupil ranking. His total rating is therefore 
listed as the sum of his rankings, or 16. If 5 
people can be selected for membership, the 
5 pupils receiving the smallest totals are 
the ones chosen. 

Although the system has not worked per- 
fectly, in general it has overcome the bad 
practices noted in Mr. Lynch's article. 
While teachers are not immune to mistakes 
in grading, and while they are seriously in- 
fluenced in their judgments by personality 
traits, the average of the estimates of all 
teachers who know a pupil tends to mini- 
mize errors. 

The ratings of the members of the gradu- 
ating class have been interesting. Pupils 


The Fetish 


Education is greatly indebted to the careful and 
thorough research and contributions of a few reli- 
able statisticians. Something of a less complimentary 
nature may be said of hundreds of their lesser 
literal disciples who make a veritable fetish of sta- 
tistics. 

Many articles submitted for publication in edu- 
cational and psychological journals contain noth- 
ing more than a few tables of so-called measurable 
data with emphasis upon the statistics and very little 
on useful interpretation of findings. In many in- 
stances articles seem to have been inspired through 
some college or university course in which the chief 
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have tended neither to pick decided extro- 
verts nor classmates who are just good-look- 
ing and “classy” dressers. These are the 
practices which Mr. Lynch rightly con- 
demns. In general pupil ratings have cor- 
related very well with the scholarship rat- 
ings for the candidates. The committee in 
charge has frequently commented that pu- 
pils recognize real ability instead of picking 
“flashy” individuals. 

Honor societies should not be condemned 
because some mistakes are made in the elec- 
tion of members. Members should definitely 
not be chosen according to the practices 
listed by Mr. Lynch. There can be no pos- 
sible excuse for not electing pupils in the 
upper 5 or 10 per cent of the class scholas- 
tically, who have contributed as much to 
their school as his examples would indicate. 
The persons selecting the members must 
surely realize that there are forms of leader- 
ship and service to the school which are not 
necessarily of the noisy kind. If some schools 
follow practices such as Mr. Lynch notes, 
new methods of election should be inaugu- 
rated. In addition to scholarship, the only 
other traits considered should be character, 
leadership, and service. Some objective sys- 
tem of rating should be used to make sure 
that “flashy” individuals do not obtain too 
much recognition. Then, and only then, 
can the practices noted by Mr. Lynch be 
avoided. 


“ 


of Statistics 


emphasis was obviously on the statistical approach 
with very little discussion of the practical outcomes of 
the project. 

It is interesting to speculate what would be 
produced by way of articles, master’s theses, doctor's 
dissertations and in oral examinations for these 
higher degrees if a five-year moratorium were de- 
clared on all but a small fraction of the so-called 
statistical studies. One would hope at least for 
a renewed interest in other important values if a 
temporary censorship were spread over Pearson, 
r's, sigma’s, and a few others.—Harry J. BAKER in 
Journal of Educational Research. 











IN STEP WITH YOUTH 


Decatur’s year-round recreation program 
By DAISY FRANCES SMITH 


for the recreation of its young people? 

In all but the most backward-thinking 
residential groups today, this question has 
become one of vital concern. 

Decatur, Georgia, a community of some 
fifteen thousand people, has interpreted 
community responsibilities from such a defi- 
nitely forward-looking point of view that 
its policies deserve widespread attention. 

Beginning several years ago as a volunteer 
organization, the Recreation Board pre- 
sented itself to the City Commission in such 
a way that the City Government accepted 
the Board as its own organization and gave 
it financial support. As first its interest and 
energies were concentrated largely along 
two lines. One was provision in the summer 
for playgrounds, skating areas, tennis courts, 
and a swimming pool, so that in the out-of- 


Jie HOW FAR is a community responsible 


— 


Eprror’s Note: Decatur, Ga., and its 
schools have accepted as a community re- 
sponsibility the development of an adequate 
recreation program for young people. Sum- 
mer activities were a success, as they pro- 
vided good facilities for sports. But the win- 
ter phase of the plan, which called only 
for group games, was a failure—until the 
trouble was diagnosed, and a schedule of 
weekly dances provided. Miss Smith is prin- 
cipal of the Girls’ High School in Decatur. 
(For information on community recreation 
programs in other cities, see Evan E. Evan’s 
“The Winfield Summer Activity Program”, 
CH December 1938, and Nell Doherty's 
“Recreation Unit: A Course that Affected a 
City”, CH April 1939.) 


school season children and young folks 
would have worthwhile and safe outlets for 
their energy. The second field in which the 
Board busied itself was providing one night 
a week during the school year a place in 
which young people and adults could play 
group games, from table tennis to basket- 
ball. 

There was always the utmost satisfaction 
with the result of the summer activities, 
and there was pleasure over what was be- 
ing accomplished for the fifty odd who con- 
sistently came out for the winter program. 
Being really honest with themselves, how- 
ever, the Recreation Board began to wonder 
about its responsibility to the nearly a 
thousand young folks who did not par- 
ticipate. What was their chief recreation 
interest and could the Board provide for 
it? 

In the mind of anyone who works with 
young people there can be no doubt that 
dancing is “tops” with them, as an activity 
and a recreation. Wherever a nickelodeon 
is, there come couples to dance—unless par- 
ents and the community provide a better 
place. So in the minds of the public- 
spirited Recreation Board grew the desire 
to provide in the school auditorium, with- 
out charge, weekly dances for community 
young people. 

The movement began by feeling out high- 
school opinion on the subject in a meeting 
of representatives from the Girls’ High and 
the Boys’ High, with a faculty sponsor from 
each school present. Pushed on by the en- 
thusiastic reception, the Recreation Board 
began at the end of October a series of 
Friday night dances, usually from g:00 to 
12:00, but on football or basketball nights, 
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IN STEP WITH YOUTH: DECATUR’S RECREATION PROGRAM 


immediately following the game, with visit- 
ing teams as guests. 

The project was organized as a Decatur 
Community Dance Club, membership cards 
being given without charge to any young 
persons living in the community who would 
sign the following pledge: “I hereby 
promise to cooperate in maintaining high 
standards of conduct at the dances and at 
all times to conduct myself in a lady-like 
or gentlemanly manner.” 

More than 800 young people have been 
issued membership cards, over 630 being 
high-school pupils, about 100 college stu- 
dents, and another 100 young adults. All 
membership applications are passed on by 
the Membership Committee, composed of 
representatives of the Recreation Board, 
the sponsors, and the members. 

Parents are cordially invited to attend 
the dances, and chaperonage is entirely 
supplied by them. A floor committee from 
the two high schools and the community at 
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large sees to all matters of conduct, a policy 
which makes the dances self-governing. 

Cooperating with the Recreation Board 
are many local organizations, such as the 
Decatur Council of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, individual school Parent-Teacher 
Associations, the Junior Service League, the 
Recreation Department of the WPA, and 
others. 

The success of the dances has been phe- 
nomenal, and the only problem has been 
financial. So far the Recreation Board has 
been able to supply the necessary funds for 
a satisfactory orchestra and other expenses, 
and with community interest in the project 
aroused to a high pitch, it is believed that 
the financial problem can be solved without 
having to resort to a charge for admission. 

So one community meets its responsibility 
of providing wholesome and adequate 
recreation for its young people, and offers a 
challenge to other communities to under- 
take similar projects. 


All This I Leave 


By MARY L. BEECH 
Who this year retires from Lakewood, Ohio, High School 


When I remember all the days I've spent 

In checking tests and themes with pencil red, 
The nights when wearily I've gone to bed 

To dream of problems I could not prevent, 
The teachers’ meetings, ever imminent, 

The “pedagese” that o’er me has been said, 
What is there in retirement now to dread? 

The word should fill my soul with sweet content. 


Yet when I think that I shall never more 

Hear the loud laugh of counterfeited glee 

At jests I have repeated o’er and o’er, 

That youthful wreathéd smiles no more I'll see, 
I wish I might relive the long, long years. 

And then retirement chills my soul with fears. 








= SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST — 


Edited by THE STAFF 


NAM: Under the headline, “NAM Offers to 
Teach Teachers”, the New York newspaper PM 
recently reported that the National Association of 
Manufacturers had staged a direct-mail campaign 
to sell to school people sets of the abstracts of 563 
social-studies textbooks, prepared for the Associa- 
tion by Dr. Ralph W. Robey, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and his staff of “one conservative, one 
liberal, and one communist”. The NAM sales 
letter “disowned” Dr. Robey for telling a reporter 
that many of the textbooks abstracted “tend to 
criticise our form of government and hold in 
derision or contempt the system of private en- 
terprise”, and insisted that all personal opinion 
had been kept out of the abstracts. Nevertheless, 
readers should remember that Dr. Robey and his 
staff were hired by the NAM to do a job which it 
wanted done. Had the National Council for the 
Social Studies, for instance, hired a group to do a 
parallel job, the abstracts and the impressions of 
the 563 texts which they give might have been 
just as objective—but very different. Counter de- 
velopments: A committee of ten social scientists 
has been appointed by the American Committee 
for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom to combat 
any censorship threat inherent in the textbook 
investigation. Each member will help to test the 
accuracy of the NAM abstracts by examining one 
of the books involved. And separate committees 
of the School Book Publishers Association and of 
the National Education Association have been 
formed to investigate the NAM investigation. 


CHAMPION: Teachers who find themselves 
obliged to meet lay attacks on social-studies text- 
books may obtain help from the National Council 
for the Social Studies. The Council, which is a 
department of the NEA, has prepared a packet of 
free materials on “Selection and Use of Social 
Studies Textbooks: Cases and Suggestions”. In- 
cluded in the packet are: (1) summaries of recent 
attacks on textbooks, (2) reprints of articles and 
professional statements on the issue, (3) bibliog- 
raphies, and, most useful of all, (4) a casebook con- 
taining reports of how teachers have met textbook 
attacks in particular situations, together with spe- 
cific suggestions for procedure. The packet was 
prepared by the Academic Freedom Committee of 
the National Council (Professor Merle Curti, of 
Columbia University, chairman) with the assistance 
of the Research Division of the NEA. Any teacher 
wishing one of these packets may obtain it by 


writing to Wilbur F. Murra, Executive Secretary, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


SALUTE: Currently some schools are worried 
about the necessity of having pupils pledge and 
salute the flag, and the refusal of pupils who are 
members of the Jehovah's Witnesses cult to do 
this. The solution is simple. Have the other children 
perform as usual. Then have the hold-outs give 
their own pledge, “I pledge allegiance to the 
United States . . .” leaving out any reference to 
the flag. This idea allowed 19 expelled children 
to be reinstated in the Rochester, Mich., schools. 
The Supreme Court seems to have gone to bat 
on the problem and fanned out—but a probate 
judge in Michigan knocked the homer. This item 
comes to you in a roundabout way, via the 
Nebraska Educational Journal, via the Columbia 
(S.C.) Record, via Rochester, Mich. 


CONTESTS: Many advertisers take advantage of 
school children in encouraging them to enter con- 
tests. This was the conclusion of the 6: pupils in 
a course at Hayward, Cal., Union High School, 
at the end of their semester project of working 
in such contests. The 61 contestants were average 
boys and girls, reports O. B. Paulsen in Consumer 
Education Journal. Each entered an advertised 
contest. Most of these began with a simple thought 
or skill problem: how many faces in this picture? 
or write a last line for this limerick. Next steps 
in the majority of the contests led to financial 
entanglements in which goods or services had to 
be sold before the contestants had an opportunity 
to win. The 61 pupils spent a total of $26 (postage, 
$3.23, goods purchased, $22.67). Their winnings 
amounted to $2.50 in cash awards, and a few prizes 
that included a cheap doll, credit slips, and an 
imitation cloth football. The group had lost 
money and time, and all of the winners of prizes 
other than money felt that the items did not live 
up to their descriptions. Two sent money and 
never heard from the contest concerns. One prize 
winner never got his prize. The pupils agreed 
that most of the manufacturers had attempted to 
exploit them—and had succeeded. 


SLOW-POKES: Only 25% of America’s schools 
have flexible curriculums, and only 57% have 
extracurricular activities, according to a study 
made by Dr. Paul R. Mort, of Teachers College, 


(Continued on page 576) 
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= EDITORIAL — 


Spending Money May Be Legal 


T MUST BE considered fallacious and im- 

proper to claim that education is a 
function of the state—education is the func- 
tion of the state, the first and last function 
of the state! For the state is not any certain 
group of men at the capitol, it is not the 
building nor the archives nor the laws 
without end nor the policemen and courts 
and prisons. In a democracy there is the 
collective will of the people to live, indi- 
vidually and socially, in such ways as to 
provide the greatest good for the greatest 
number. There is also the collective will of 
the people to discover progressively what 
kind of living is good living, and how that 
may be achieved by the greatest number. 
And this desire to know, to understand, 
and to implement that understanding by 
sociological techniques, this is education! 

Education is the state’s function, and the 
board of education of any district, accord- 
ing to the law and the practice, carries on 
its business as the locally elected agent of 
the state. It is the obligation of the 
board to provide educational facilities suit- 
able for operating a program fitted to the 
needs of the local community and conso- 
nant with the general requirements estab- 
lished by the state legislature. 

Providing these facilities involves spend- 
ing money—it is the obligation of the board 
to spend money, to spend it wisely and eco- 
nomically, but to spend it! 

The principal or supervising principal 
or superintendent is sometimes allowed to 
assume the role of the one who makes all 
the proposals involving expenditures, while 
the board, or individual members of it, as- 
sume the other role of “saving the tax- 
payer's money”. The superintendent is 
made to take the initiative in every case, 
and the board may finally come to consider 


that when it approves a project it has 
granted him a personal favor for which he 
is in some way indebted to the board. 

Any of us who work with boards of edu- 
cation have moments when we doubt the 
ultimate validity of the democratic ideal— 
a benevolent despot, gifted with superhu- 
man wisdom, is what we want then, some- 
one who will order things done as they 
should be done, and see to it that they are 
done that way. But in our calmer moments 
we subscribe fully to the democratic tra- 
dition as represented in the control of local 
schools by locally elected boards of laymen. 

We recognize that the considerable prog- 
ress we have made in public education is 
due to the efforts and intelligent interest 
of laymen as well as to the improvements 
in competence among professionals. It is 
entirely possible, indeed, that this genera- 
tion will see such a general quickening of 
social consciousness that educators, who 
collectively have never marched very far 
ahead of the general army, may find them- 
selves bringing up the rear. 

In your district the board of education 
may not see clearly the desirability of al- 
lowing the school facilities to be used freely 
for adult education. In the next town the 
board of education may favor an arbitrary 
standard for promotion which cannot be 
justified in terms of what we know about 
individual differences in aptitude. There 
are cities where the rights of the teacher to 
teach are limited by restrictions of the 
board concerning what “facts” may be pre- 
sented for children to use in their growing 
up. But these unfortunate instances and 
others of the same type are dramatically 
conspicuous because they are in contrast 
with the general trend toward democratic 
practices. 
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It is some consolation for a school man to 
know, when it is his dark hour and the 
board he works with has bogged down in 
a slough of reaction, that in other sectors 
all along the line we are moving forward. 
It is not just that our national destiny is 
in the stars; it is rather because, being in- 
dividuals whose primary characteristic is 
growth, we make up a nation that must 
grow not only in numbers but in wealth of 
the spirit and the ability to control socially 
our own social destiny. 

Educational progress follows the lead of 
the few vigorous souls who conceive of their 


ATTITUDES: What changes occur in the social 
interests and attitudes of our high-school graduates 
between their freshman and senior years in college? 
Raymond G. Kuhlen reports in School and Society 
the results of a representative sampling of 97 stu- 
dents at Ohio State University who were tested as 
freshmen and retested as seniors. 

Of the senior men, 46% were found to have lost 
their freshman disapprovals of: shooting craps. The 
following per cents of men had ceased to disapprove 
of: atheism, 26%; divorce, 22%; pool rooms, 20%. 
Per cents of senior women who had ceased to dis- 
approve of: shooting craps, 42%; petting, 32%; 
toughness, 32%; using slang, 26%; tobacco, 24%; 
poker, 24%; kissing, 17%. 

Only change in interests of senior men noted was 
a 40% increase of interest in social affairs, which 
may have nothing to do with the reported 32% 


—_ 2 


Eprror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent, or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. Readers granting such limitations may find 
these flashes in the pan interesting, provocative— 
sometimes amusing. 
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work as a mission and go about it with 
the same conviction and impersonality that 
characterizes the work of the great mission- 
aries in another field. The men and women 
in public-school work who have caught the 
gleam, who subscribe to the possibility of 
a better world and see the relationship of 
public education to that ultimate—they are 
the ones who must teach the faith, teach it 
to the unregenerate within our own pro- 
fession as well as to laymen who are unin- 
spired partly because their teachers have 
been too generally uninspired. 
J. C. D. 


FINDINGS * * * 


decrease in women's disapproval of petting. Among 
the chief increases in interests of senior women 
were: photography, 40%; coffee, 35%; children, 
31%. In fact, the only major area in which tests 
and retests showed little or no change was in 
worries. The seniors’ shoulders were still bowed 
beneath the same old worries they brought to 
college as freshmen. Worse, they probably in 4 
years had found a lot of new worries not reported 
in the original test, and therefore never brought to 
light. You know how it is. 


SOCIAL ISSUES: Most science teachers on all edu- 
cational levels are avoiding classroom coverage of 
many of the controversial areas with which they 
themselves realize that they should deal. Reasons: 
fear of parental disapproval, immaturity of pupils, 
insufficient knowledge of the areas on part of the 
teachers themselves. These statements are based 
upon replies of 2,309 representative science teachers 
throughout the country to an “opinionnaire” pre- 
pared by Dr. R. Will Burnett, Teachers College, 
Columbia University for the National Committee 
on Science Teaching, as reported by Dr. Burnett in 
Curriculum Journal. Of 16 important controversial 
areas, the 8 most commonly avoided are: sex edu- 
cation; racial prejudices; relative merits of various 
healing arts; conflict between traditional religions 
and science on the universe and man’s place in it; 
moral codes and ethics; comparative progress of 
science under various political systems; and present 
social maladjustments brought about by the im- 
pact of science on society. 











= SCHOOL LAW REVIEW — 
The Question of Salary Cuts 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON, Pu.D., J.D., LL.D. 


Usually a teacher is considered an employee of 
the state rather than of a local municipality. The 
teacher is employed by the board of education or 
trustees of schools acting as the agent of a state legis- 
lature. Rules and regulations concerning city em- 
ployees do not as a rule affect teachers of public 
schools within the city unless the legislature has 
provided that such rules or regulations made by a 
city council or other body governing a local munici- 
pality shall apply to teachers who are directly 
responsible to the board of education as agents of 
the state. A salary reduction made to apply to city 
employees by a city council would not be applicable 
to the teachers within the city, because teachers as 
a rule are not subject to local regulations. 

In the city of St. Paul, Minnesota, the city council 
passed an ordinance as an emergency measure, ne- 
cessitated by the proceeds obtained from taxes, to 
the effect that all salaries of all officers and employ- 
ees be subject to reduction, where such salaries were 
fixed by an ordinance of the city. It should be 
noticed that in this case the city fixed the salaries 
of the teachers—although they are state employees— 
by an ordinance provided for in the city charter. 

The court here held that the rights of a teacher 
were subject to the limitations imposed by the city 
charter, and that the state statute (1 Mason's Minn. 
St. 1927, Art. 2935-1 et seq.) applicable to public 
schools in cities of the first class does not prevent 
a reduction in the salary of a teacher on tenure. 
While the statute did not prohibit demotion, and 
transfer to a lower branch of service carrying a lower 
salary, the right to a salary depended on the local 
city charter and not on a state statute. Since nothing 
in the tenure law prevented legislation reducing 
teacher's salaries by the city council, the ordinance 
affecting all employees of the city included teachers. 

City teachers, even in this case, must be con- 
sidered state employees whose salaries are to be regu- 
lated by the city council with the permission of 
the legislature. 

A further question arose as to the contractual 
rights of the teacher on tenure, based upon Art. 1, 
Section 10 of the federal constitution prohibiting 
state legislation impairing the obligation of a con- 
tract. The claim was made that once a teacher has 
acquired the status of tenure this is a continuing 
contract; but the court followed the holding in the 


case of Phelps v. Board of Education, 300 U. S. 319, 
57 Sct. 483, 81 L Ed 674, Reviewed in 1937 Yearbook, 
which held that the clause does not preclude the 
reduction by legislative authority of the compensa- 
tion of teachers enjoying tenure rights. 

A further question arose in this case. Could 
subsequent legislation on salaries be effective when 
prior legislation concerning a teacher's right to a 
salary had not been repealed? 

The court followed the usual rule that municipal 
ordinances are legislation, and that in their field as 
well as in that of statutes implied repeal is not 
favored. If, however, a statute is inescapably incon- 
sistent with an earlier one dealing with the same 
subject, and the two cannot be read together, the 
new repeals or modifies the old to the extent neces- 
sary to provide consistency, even though there is no 
repealing clause or expressed intention to amend. 
(Doyle v. City of St. Paul et al. Minn. 289 N. W. 784, 
Dec. 29, 1939.) 


Unpaid Mandatory Salaries 


In Massachusetts a statute provides that “Towns 
shall raise by taxation money necessary for the 
support of public schools. . . . For refusal or neglect 
so to do a town shall forfeit to the county an 
amount equal to twice the highest sum ever before 
voted for the support of the schools in the town. . . 
Three fourths of any forfeiture so recovered shall 
be paid by the county treasurer to the school com- 
mittee . . . of the delinquent town, who shall ex- 
pend it for the support of the schools thereof as if 
regularly appropriated by the town thereof.” 

The court held that these are words of command 
and not of choice. “They convey an inflexible legis- 
lative command.” Where a school committe has 
informed the mayor and city council of the amount 
needed to pay the salaries of all teachers, including 
teachers on tenure, the town must provide such 
funds. 

The school committee has the absolute right to 
fix the salaries of all teachers on tenure and to con- 
tract with other teachers and employees, and where 
the statute provides that no reduction in salary 
of teachers on tenure shall be made without their 
consent the board must provide for such salaries. 
Although these teachers have no contract, the salar- 
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ies fixed by the rules of the committee with due 
regard to the statutory requirement of amounts to 
be paid, and the rendition of service by the teachers 
constitutes an implied or inferred contract of em- 
ployment. 

The teachers, however, cannot sue to recover 
wages unpaid because of the failure of the mayor 
to include the proper amount as requested by the 
school board in the budget, since the statutory pro- 
vision, mentioned above, for failure to raise suffi- 
cient school funds, provides a proper remedy. If the 
remedy is prosecuted, funds would be available to 
pay the teachers the salaries due them. The salaries 
must be paid from the penalty. (Callahan v. City of 
Woburn and forty other cases. Massachusetts, 28 
N.E. (2d) 9. Massachusetts, June 19, 1940.) 


Leave of Absence 


A teacher on leave of absence for childbirth is 
entitled only to such compensation as is provided 
for in the rules and regulations of the board of 
education. When a teacher is on a leave of absence 
without pay she is not entitled to any salary for 
such absences. 

Where a substitute was employed to fill the 
position of a teacher on leave of absence at a salary 
several hundred dollars less than would have been 
paid the teacher had she not been absent, the 
teacher on tenure and on leave of absence has no 
right to the difference between the salary paid to 
the substitute and to the regular teacher. (Axelrod 
v. Board of Education of City of San Francisco, Cal. 
99 P. (2d) 571, Feb. 19, 1940.) 


Dismissing Probationer 


A teacher could not be arbitrarily dismissed when 
he had been employed for many years in a school 
district of Louisiana where he had not taught during 
the school years of 1936-37 and 1937-38. Such a 
teacher was not a permanent teacher but a proba- 
tionary teacher upon the effective date (1936) of 
the teacher tenure law, and could not be dismissed 
except by the method prescribed in the statute. 

The statute provided that “Each teacher shall 
serve a probationary period of three years, such 
probationary term to be reckoned from the date of 
his first appointment in that parish in which the 
teacher is serving his probation. During said proba- 
tionary term the parish school board may dismiss 
or discharge any probationary teacher upon written 
recommendations, accompanied by the valid reasons 
therefor, of the superintendent of schools of the 
parish.” 

It is to be noted that the abuses so frequently 
found in places of low ethical standards are pre- 
vented by this statute. Probationary teachers are 


sometimes dismissed without any stated reason, and 
a teacher may after years of study and preparation 
be so dismissed and his life work thereby injured, 
often without knowing why he was dismissed. Of 
course where school boards and superintendents 
have high standards of ethics and a keen desire to 
act justly and fairly, reasons are given to proba- 
tionary teachers when they are dismissed from a 
school system. 

In this case the superintendent of schools made 
no written recommendation to the board and as- 
signed no reason, valid or otherwise, for the dis. 
missal of the probationary teacher. To effect the 
dismissal of a probationary teacher the law has 
definitely placed upon both the school board and 
the superintendent certain responsibilities which 
must be specifically discharged by each. The courts 
have a right to determine whether the conditions 
governing a teacher's dismissal have been met. The 
right of the judiciary to inquire into the validity 
of the reasons a superintendent may assign for a 
dismissal of a probationary teacher was not deter- 
mined in this case. That question was not raised 
because of the illegal procedure followed by the 
school board, which was ordered to contract with the 
dismissed teacher for further service in the schools. 
(State ex rel. Kennington v. Red River Parish School 
Board, La., 193 So. 225, Nov. 3, 1939.) 

In another case the court held that a notice to a 
probationary teacher that her services would not be 
needed for the ensuing year was not sufficient to 
cause the dismissal of the teacher when such notice 
failed to comply with the provisions of the statute 
providing for dismissal of a probationary teacher. 
(Comstock v. Board of Trustees of Compton Junior 
College Dist. Cal. 95 P. (2d) 969, Nov. 15, 1939.) 


Incompetency Sustained 


A school board dismissed a teacher on tenure 
after a hearing as provided by law which found the 
teacher guilty of having a rating below that of a 
qualified teacher, of using ungrammatical language, 
failing to comply with the requirements for flying 
the national flag, of being unable to properly in- 
struct his pupils, and of having poor discipline and 
motivation. 

Where a lower court on appeal is given the 
power to hear a case de novo (a new) after it has 
been heard and determination made by a school 
board, and the court sustains the action of the 
school board, an appeal to a higher court by the 
dismissed teacher must be dismissed and the action 
of the lower court sustained on the ground that the 
finding of fact supported by competent evidence 
must be accepted by the higher court. (Jn re Lane, 
Penn., 14 A (2d) 573, July 19, 1940.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS —*< 


ORLIE M. CLEM and JOHN CARR DUFF, Review Editors 


Modern Techniques for Improving Second- 
ary School English, edited by HAROLD A. 
CLARKE and Mary P. Eaton. New York: 
Noble and Noble, 1940. 326 pages, $2.50. 
High-school teachers of English will eat this 

book up, for it is a book of devices, tricks-of-the- 

trade, prepared by more than 200 English teachers 
who submitted to the editors their best tested 
lessons. No discussion of purposes (the big weighty 
ones) nor of principles of methodology are here, 
but the close-up exposition of certain teaching tech- 
niques that have been used and, presumably, are 
being used. The editors warn us, “It will be well to 
remember that almost no device—whether found 
here or elsewhere—can be taken over lock, stock, 
and barrel. The best device, at second-hand, is but 

a suggestion which you will modify to suit your 

own personality and your own way of teaching, and 

to fit the particular boys and girls whom you teach.” 

The procedures described include those for the 
teaching of reading, of literature, of composition, 
of oral English, of technical English; and a chapter 
is given over to devices incidental to general class- 


room administration. 

To students of pedagogy—that is, principles of 
methodology—this book may have much interest as 
a commentary on English teaching in the high 
schools of New York City. The volume grew out of 
the work of a committee of the New York Associ- 
ation of Teachers of English, and the contributors 
are all teachers in New York City. If these devices 
were judged by the committee and the editors as 
best devices, a student of pedagogy might profit by 
analyzing them to discover what essential philosophy 
they appear to represent. J. C. D. 


Everyday Problems of American Democracy, 
by JOHN T. GREENAN and ALBERT B. 
MEREDITH. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1940. xxxii + 570 + xx + xviii 
pages, $1.80. 

Modern problems presented as problems is the 
keynote of this senior-high-school text. Twelve po- 
litical problems, eight social problems, and eight 
economic problems are presented. After a brief in- 
troduction, a “concrete problem of vital importance 
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to society and of immediate interest to the pupil” 
is presented in its pros and cons. This problem is 
significant to the teacher and utilizes the material 
here presented. There follow review questions, ref- 
erence readings, and “things to do”. 

This text will improve the teaching in the ordi- 
nary class by directing the teacher's attention to 
problems which are vital to society and the pupils. 
It will be even more valuable to the teacher who 
catches a spark of the authors’ enthusiasm and plans 
parallel problems based upon the vital issues of 
each year and the real interests of each class. 

J. C. A. 


One Hundred Non-Royalty One-Act Plays, 
compiled by WILLIAM KozLEeNKo. New 
York: Greenberg: Publisher, 1940. 802 
pages, $3.75. 

The compiler has shown much resourcefulness in 
assembling a hundred plays that cover such a range 
of possibilities, all of them plays for which there is 
no royalty charge required of amateur companies. 
Mr. Kozlenko is the author of several well-known 
books dealing with modern one-acters. His inti- 
mate knowledge of plays and of amateur com- 
panies he has used well in selecting the plays that 
make up this collection. He has included children’s 
plays, plays for an all-boy cast and an all-women 


cast, historical plays and religious plays, and even 
pageants, puppet plays, and radio dramas. 

In addition to the obvious uses of this book, I 
would call attention to the possibilities it has as a 
book just to read. Any kind of reading, when it is 
good reading, is in some measure a creative experi- 
ence; but the reading of plays appears to have 
more possibilities of this kind than almost any 
other form of reading. I know some young people 
who tell me that they enjoy reading plays so much 
that they would rather read a play (silently, indi- 
vidually) than see one acted. J. C. D. 


Learning the Ways of Democracy, Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. Washington, 
D.C.: The Commission, 1940. v + 486 
pages, $1. 

The Educational Policies Commission has given 
us a splendid guidebook to democratic education, 
prepared by Oliver H. Bimson, William G. Carr, 
Samuel Everett, G. L. Maxwell, Harold Benjamin 
and Howard E. Wilson. Based upon careful observa- 
tion of practices in ninety secondary schools, this 
“case book in civic education” should serve as a 
challenge to educators in promoting democratic edu- 
cation. 

The staff members found many ideas of education 
for democracy in the ninety schools, and from them 
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formal aspects of the subject. 





LIFE SCIENCE - A Social Biology 


GEORGE W. HUNTER 


Dr. Hunter’s newest text retains the successful features of his other widely used 
volumes, and is at the same time a reflection of the most recent trends in its field. 
LIFE SCIENCE—A SOCIAL BIOLOGY is designed for every student—the 
general student who appreciates the biology course mainly as it helps him in solving 
his everyday problems, and the college preparatory student concerned also with the 


As may be expected from a work of Dr. Hunter’s, the book is written in a way 
which attracts, and demands the participation of, the reader. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


88 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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they developed twelve “hallmarks of democratic edu- 
cation” which have already been widely discussed 
and generally accepted. The volume indicates six 
areas in which the school may educate for democ- 
racy, and then devotes a chapter to the discussion of 
school practice in each: the course of study, class- 
room teaching, out-of-class school activities, school 
activities in the community, administration, and 
evaluation of outcomes. Three of the schools de- 
scribed here were the subject of a picture article in 
the January 13, 1941 issue of Life. Two of the most 
valuable chapters to the educator are those devoted 
to “things to be done” and to the evaluation of 
school programs for democratic education. The latter 
has been reprinted for use in in-service programs 
(ten cents each). 

This book should be a basic text in education 
courses, should serve as the basis of faculty and 
PTA programs, and may be used with secondary- 
school pupils in developing an appreciation of edu- 
cation and its aims in American society. 

JULIAN C. ALDRICH 


Getting a Living, by Hartey L. Lutz, Ep- 
MUND W. Foote, and BENJAMIN F, STAN- 
TON. Evanston: Row, Peterson and Co., 
1940. 687 pages, $1.80. 

This volume presents economics in its traditional 
form: consumption, production, exchange, value and 
price, the role of government, and economic policies, 
but its presentation is far from traditional. It utilizes 
pictographs, cartoons, photographs and popular 
books in presenting the facts of economics. The parts 
mentioned above are considered six “units”, al- 
though one of them contains nine chapters totaling 
166 pages. Chapter activities include review ques- 
tions, suggestions for applying, and suggestions for 
investigation. This book contains a wealth of ma- 
terial for the formal economics class. J.C. A. 


A Handbook on the Anecdotal Behavior 
Journal, by L. L. JARvie and Mark EL- 
LINGSON. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1940. xii + 71 pages, $1.25. 
An “Anecdotal Behavior Journal” is a record in 

which is consolidated an account of the significant 
behavior of students as it occurs from day to day 
under the observation of thoughtful reporters. As 
used by the faculty of the Rochester Athenaeum 
and Mechanics Institute since 1931, the Journal is 
composed of reports (anecdotes) from the faculty, 
such as the following: 

“Has been very edgy this week. Seemed to feel 
that she had too much work in all her courses and 
didn’t see how she could get it done. Has completed 
her work in my courses. Residence Hall director re- 
ported she stayed up all night Tuesday to get it 
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Young and Barton's 


GROWING IN CITIZENSHIP 


1941 edition. A new type civics text for 8th 
and 9th grade designed to give pupils a con- 
crete understanding of their country and its 
institutions. Material is drawn from all the 
social sciences, books, magazines, news- 
papers, and the radio ; and is designed to meet 
the needs of different types of courses and 
different communities. Fully up-to-date, con- 
taining material up to and including the 1940 
elections. $1.76. 


Smith's 
YOUR PERSONAL ECONOMICS 


This new book brings to high school pupils 
a clear picture of those economic problems 
they will face as workers and wage earners : 
income budgeting, proper use of credit, buy- 
ing insurance, making investments, etc., etc. 
One critic endorsed it as, “A noteworthy in- 
troduction to consumer problems.” It of- 
fers the same carefully planned treatment to 
be found in Smith’s Economics. $1.96. 
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done. Believe that she spent too much time on the Orient, and the southern hemisphere. The ten plates sob 
Dramatic Club play and that was one reason for in the atlas section give poiitical and physical maps, in 
tardiness with her work.” 3. CA, 
In this Handbook the authors present their find- 
ings based on a three-year research project carried Reviews and Examinations in Algebra, by Neu 
through on a Carnegie Corporation grant. The OswaLp TOwER and WINFIELD M. Sines. N 
anecdotal record has been used in many institutions New York: D. C. Heath and Co., 1940. ec 
and is now widely accepted as a valuable technique 175 pages, $1.20. N 
- guidance and personnel work, wl high schools, Well-organized and abundant drill material in 78 
in institutions of — school level, =e = &> algebra cannot fail to be welcomed by teachers of Ge 
dustry. The Handbook is = informative account secondary-school mathematics. The subject matter Amel 
of the procedures by which ~ faculty of ms of first- and second-year algebra has been divided Guid 
Rochester Pregeereer and Mechanics Institute have into its traditional categories of factoring, graphs, and 
constructively and critically adapted the a progressions, etc., as topical headings for a large York 
technique. j. C.D. number of exercises in each section. The Beta and weavi 
: Gamma examinations of the College Entrance Ex- to ac 
Economic Geography, by CHARLES : C. amination Board and the examinations for admis- been 
Cotsy and ALICE FOSTER. Boston: Ginn sion to the United States Naval and Military acad- ciatio 
and Co., 1940. xviii + 685 +x plates  emies at Annapolis and West Point are published en by D 
+ xvi pages, $1.92. toto and supplemented by compilations from miscel- Pa 
This economic geography brings together signifi- laneous examinations from secondary schools grour 
cant aspects of the geographical landscape and the throughout the country. as “] 
economic life which results from it. This inter- Aside from the extraordinary convenience of these Recre 
relation makes this book more significant than many classified exercises to the instructor, authors Tower dustr 
which separate these related factors. Opening with and Sides of the mathematics department of Phil- “Pub 
an overview of natural conditions and resources, lips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, are to be thous 
the book covers tropical America, the United States commended for grouping their word problems as 
and Canada, western Europe, northern Eurasia, the such and not labelling a certain number “work 
| 
HOLLYWOOD CAN'T DO IT - 
— 
BUT YOUR STUDENTS CAN! 
With an inexpensive camera, a roll of film, and an enterprising instructor, your 
students have the means and the ingenuity to produce a motion picture that will 
teach—not only those who see it, but those who have made it. Bring your curriculum 
to life with motion pictures. 
by Hardy R. Finch and Eleanor D. Childs 
These teachers have made movies with their youngsters, and now are telling you 
how to participate in a fascinating new learning experience. Your copy may be 
ordered now for only $1.25 from... 
211 WEST 68TH STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
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problems” and a like number “mixture problems”, 
as in the customary and restrictive textbook fashion. 
EpNA M., JONES 


New York, A Guide to the Empire State, 
New York Writers Project, Works Proj- 
ect Administration in New York State. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1940. 
782 pages, $3. 

Governor Lehman introduces this volume of the 
American Guide Series with these words: “This 
Guide aims to present the colorful historic past 
and the many-sided contemporary life of New 
York State.” In a most interesting manner, inter- 
weaving present and past, the Guide moves along 
to accomplish this purpose. Its historic data have 
been edited by the New York State Historical Asso- 
ciation, and the introductory chapter was written 
by Dixon Ryan Fox. 

Part I is concerned with “The General Back- 
ground”, and includes a discussion of such topics 
as “Plant and Animal Life”, “Conservation and 
Recreation”, “Transportation”, “Agriculture”, “In- 
dustry”, “Labor”, “Ethnic Groups”, “Folklore”, 
“Public Welfare”, “Sports”, and “The Arts”. Al- 
though there is a great deal of information packed 


therein, the style is not ponderous. Interesting epi- 
sodes lighten the pages. 

Part II discusses in some detail the history and 
present development of eighteen of the larger 
cities and special points of interest of the state. 

Part III lists forty tours of New York State. 
These tour outlines should prove most valuable to 
the tourist, for they present not only general de- 
scriptions of the cities, towns, villages, and country- 
side, but describe also the specific buildings, parks, 
and memorials of historic or current interest. Such 
helpful notes as hours of admission, admission 
charges, and provisions for conducted tours are 
included. 

This book will be of interest not only to out-of- 
state tourists, but also to the people of New York 
State who want to explore their state more thor- 
oughly on week-end or vacation tours. Teachers 
will find it invaluable as a reference book on New 
York State. Information about small towns is some- 
times difficult to secure, and the descriptions given 
in this book under the tour notes are brief but 
thorough. High-school libraries will want copies 
for the use of their social-studies pupils. This book 
will add a great deal to one’s enjoyment as a tourist 
or resident of the Empire State. H. H. 
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Ep nes book, prepared for the Committee on Individual Differences of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, is the first to describe actual experiences 
in providing for individual differences among students in the English Teaeaiin 
The first half is devoted to the philosophy underlying democratic teaching in this 
area and is contributed by experts in the field. The second half is written by teach- 
ers who participated in various classroom experiences. Special emphasis has been 
placed on teaching reading and writing to the high-school group, though some 
examples are drawn from the elementary school and junior college. A valuable 
text for teachers college and university courses in the teaching of English and a 
stimulating guide for the teacher in service. 288 pages. To be published in May. 
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Historical Fiction (Third Rev. Ed.), by 
HANNAH Lacosa. Philadelphia: McKinley 
Publishing Co., 1941. 193 pages, $1. 
Fourteen years ago Miss Lagosa prepared the 

Publication of the National Council for the Social 

Studies, No. 1, Historical Fiction Suitable for Junior 

and Senior High Schools. For fourteen years social- 

studies and English teachers have been using her 
work as an aid to their school programs. Now comes 
the “Third Revised and Enlarged Edition” of her 
work, The list of historical material has been 
brought up to date and extended. Sections on 
historical material relating to Canada and Latin 

America have been added. As an Appendix, Miss 

Lagosa includes a selected list of source books. 
This volume is indispensable to social-studies and 

English teachers and librarians. J. C. A. 


Consumer Economic Problems, by H. G. 
SHIELDS and W. HARMON WILSON. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing 
Co., 1940. 767 pages, $1.88. Manual and 
Achievement tests available. 

This rather large but comprehensive book is in- 
tended for a full-year course in the eleventh or 
twelfth grade. A teacher attempting to use it at a 
lower level would no doubt encounter difficulties, 
not in the language or style, but in the weight of 
the material itself. However, it is the kind of book 


INSIDE 


AMERICA 


Short, Inexpensive 
Summer Field Trips 


Get acquainted with the workings 
of the T.V.A., with the life of Rocky 
Mountain ranches and mining 
camps, with the Indians and Span- 
ish Americans of the Southwest, 
with problems and progress in the 
deep South, with the forces at 
work in industrial communities of 


the East. 
Meet plantation owners and share- 


croppers, mine operators and 
miners, hill-billies and factory 
workers, Rotarians, labor leaders, 
fundamentalist preachers, govern- 
ment experts, country editors, Ne- 
gro leaders and crossroad politi- 
cians, Visit them in their homes, 
churches, clubs and on their jobs. 
Learn from them how we Ameri- 
cans live and work together. 


THE OPEN ROAD 


8 West 40th St. New York 





every adult can use, and it ought to be excellent for 
adult-education as well as for upper secondary. 
school classes. 

The authors show quite clearly the economic 
principles back of consumer problems in order to 
help the student interpret his consumer-business 
relations. Those economic concepts which should be 
familiar to us are given a practical slant throughout. 

There are 32 chapters divided into 14 units. Some 
of the chapter titles are: Business as the Consumer 
Finds It, Managing Income, Our Banking Relations, 
Interpreting Financial Statements, Problems of Buy- 
ing Life Insurance, How Prices Affect Us, Legal 
Relations of Buying and Selling, Financial Problems 
of Obtaining a Home, and Legal Problems of Ob. 
taining a Home. One unit of five chapters, com- 
prising almost one-fifth of the volume, deals with 
practical studies in buying packaged and perishable 
foods, clothing, fabrics, shoes, appliances, auto- 
mobiles, furniture, floor coverings, drugs, cosmetics, 
soaps and dentifrices. 

Each chapter has stated objectives, questions on 
the chapter, some discussion questions, some prob- 
lems and community projects, and a bibliography. 
There are 200 good illustrations with comparatively 
few of the photograph variety, which soon get out- 
of-date anyway, and many of the interpretive chart 
and table type. Illustrating the practical value of the 
material in the book are such topics as insurance, 





CONSUMER 
EDUCATION 


The 5 back issues of THE CLEARING HOUSE 
listed below contain 7 articles on high-school 
consumer education. The first two articles are 
theoretical, for background. The other 5 ar- 
ticles are practical reports on what 5 high 
schools are doing in consumer education. This 
group of back issues may be ordered for $1.25. 
Single issues are 40 cents each. 


MARCH 1939: “Some Basic Problems of Consumer 
Education”, by J. H. Coleman 

APRIL 1939: “The Third Era in Consumer Edu- 
cation”, by O. B. Paulsen 

MAY 1939: “Our Mathematics Course in Invest- 
ments for Seniors’, by Grace Lewis 

OCTOBER 1939: “Shore High School Introduces 
Two Consumer Education Courses’, by Robert 
E. Finch, and ‘Methods and Pitfalls in Con- 
sumer Education”, by Harry A. Becker 

DECEMBER 1939: “Seven Questions on Consumer 
Education”, by L. R. Frembling, and ““The School 
Cooperative at Bemidji Junior High School’, by 
Josephine Kremer 


Single issues 40¢, all 5 for $1.25 
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consumer cooperatives, FHA loans, consumer pro- 
tection, frauds, consumer sources of information, 
social security, taxes, propaganda, and other timely 
items. EDWARD J. LESSER 


Economic Education, edited by Harotp F. 
CLARK. Eleventh Yearbook, National 
Council for the Social Studies. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: The National Council, 1940. 
v + 167 pages, $2. 

The status and programs of economic education 
are described in the recent Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. Henry Harap and 
others survey the material now taught, indicating 
historical changes in content. Eugene Riley gives the 
case for economics as a separate subject, John M. 
Cassels defends the consumer approach, Leon C. 
Marshall suggests materials and methods for inte- 
grated courses, and Gordon McClosky indicates the 
place of economics in the functional curriculum. 


Edward L. Thorndike discusses the types of eco- 
nomics courses which are suitable for different 
ability levels. Chapters indicate motion pictures, 
visual aids, field work, and pamphlet material for 
economic education. 

From this material, the social-studies teacher may 
find much of value in planning economic education. 

J. C. A. 


Growing through Problems, by THomas E. 
RoBINSON and RICHARD R. ROBINSON. 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 1940. iv + 108 
pages, 40 cents. 

This booklet presents 40 problems which arise 
in some junior high schools, with discussion ques- 
tions and issues for pupils to vote upon. They are 
designed for character education in homeroom 
groups. While they do not reach the standard of 
Allen's Case Conference Problems in Group Guid- 
ance, they may be suitable for many groups. J.C. A. 


New Workbooks 


Activity Notebook, by Epna L. STERLING and D. W. 
EMERY. Separate pamphlet of tests to accompany 
Notebook. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1940. 


Capitalization and Punctuation, Correct Use of 


Verbs, Parts of Speech, and Sentence Sense (work- 

books), by THomas E. Rosinson, Georce R. 

Bouce, CHARLES HocAN, and R. R. ROBINSON. 

New York: Ginn & Co., 1940, 32 cents ea. 
(Continued on next page) 








A notable new textbook ready May 31 
BIOLOGY 


AND HUMAN AFFAIRS 


By John W. Ritchie 


HARACTERIZED by an extremely lucid treatment of the topics of high 

school biology and providing ample material for a year’s work. The book is 
notable for its successful combination of the principles, type, and group methods 
of teaching into a unified treatment that avoids extremes and monotony and is 
highly practical for classroom use. The course it outlines has unusual scope and 
perspective; yet teacher and student will find in it an abundance of material for 
concrete study. There are more than 750 photographs and drawings. Outstanding 
features of the book are its practicality and the applicability of its teaching to 
human affairs. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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Getting the Meaning: A Program for Effective Read- 
ing, Books I, II, and III, by W. S. Gutter and 
J. H. CoLteman. New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1940. 


Introductory Business Training, complete ed. 
(workbook), by J. M. Brewer, FLoyp Hurtsut, 
and JUVENILIA CASEMAN. New York: Ginn & Co., 
1940, 84 cents. 


Laboratory Study of Current Social Issues, by A. W. 
Setwyn LuittLe, §. Howarp PATTERSON, and 
Henry REED Burcu. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1941. 302 pages, $1.20. 


Laboratory and Workbook Units in Chemistry, by 
Maurice U. AMEs and BERNARD JAFFE. New York: 
Silver Burdett & Co., 1940, 92 cents. 


Learning to Compute; A Program for Self-Im- 
provement in Fundamentals of Arithmetic. Books 
I and II, by R. SctHortinc, J. R. CLark, M. A. 
Porter, and C. F. Deapy. New York: World Book 
Co., 1940, 32 cents ea. 


Our English Power Grows Up (workbook), by M. C. 
LipMAN and W. H. JoHNson. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1941, 52 cents. 
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Stuart Typing, second ed. (workbook), by Esta Ross 
Stuart. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., igo. 
Parts 1 and 2, or Book I, 56 cents; Parts g and 4, 
or Book II, 60 cents. 


Student’s Exercise Book in Junior Business Training, 
by RAYyMonpD G. GoopFELLow and M. H. FREEMaAn. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1940, 60 cents. 


A Study for Everyday Problems in Science, third 
ed., by W. L. BeaucHamp, J. C. MAYFIELD, and 
J. Y. West. New York: Scott, Foresman & Co., 
1940, 84 cents, 


Workbook to Experiences in Reading and Thinking, 
by Srera S. Center and Giapys R. Persons. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1940, 60 cents. 


Workbook to Practices in Reading and Thinking, 
by Srerta S. CENTER and GLapys R. PERsons. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1940, 60 cents. 


Workbook to Problems in Reading and Thinking, 
by Sretta S. CENTER and GLapys R. PERSONS. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1940, 60 cents. 


Working with English: A Pupil’s Activity Book, by 
M. C. Lipman and W. H. JoHnson. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1941, 48 cents. 
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The National Defense Program with its implications for youth has special sig- 
nificance for counselors, deans, homeroom and classroom teachers. To be well 
informed on this and other recent developments in occupational adjustment is a 
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For SUCCESS in 


HOMEROOM GUIDANCE: 
These 4 Manuals for Teachers 


Order on 30-day approval any or all of these guidance manuals for home- 
room teachers, and see for yourself how they will fit into your program and 
provide materials for its improvement. They contain the materials of instruc- 
tion, and no books for pupils are needed. They are now in use in thousands 


of schools. 


8th or 9th Grade 
Citizenship Guidance 


SOCIETY IN ACTION 
By Helen Halter 


This book contains 13 units on social guidance, and 
25 units on community citizenship, developed from a 
guidance point of view. From this abundance of ma- 
terial, a small number of units that best fit the 
school’s needs will provide a semester’s homeroom 





work, Whether your homeroom program emphasizes | 


guidance, citizenship, or activities and projects, you 
will find more than enough highly usable material of 
any one of the three types to meet your needs. Used 
as a part of the working library of each homeroom 
teacher, it is an unfailing source of ideas and ma- 
terials, Net price of 5 copies for 5 homerooms, 
$6.64. List price, $1.66. 





7th or 8th Grade 
Character, Ethics: 


Newspaper Stories 
for Group Guidance 
Brewer-Glidden 


Character education is becoming more and more a 
concern of the junior high school. And, as Dr. Angell, 
in retiring as president of Yale, said, “The task of 
education today is more than ever before in the field 
of morals.” This book offers character education and 
instruction in ethics through 170 news items taken 
from newspapers in all parts of the country, each 
rewritten to appeal to junior high school pupils. Each 
story concerns a problem of right and wrong. Net 
price of 5 copies for 5 homerooms, $6.44. List 
price, $1.61. 





llth or 12th Grade 
The 60 Common Problems 


COMMON PROBLEMS 
in GROUP GUIDANCE 
By Richard D. Allen 


This book contains the basic units of the group- 
guidance program. Committees of the N.V.G.A. 
selected these problems as the 60 most commonly 
faced by high-school pupils. The problems deal with 
the adjustment of the pupil to his present environ- 
ment, his studies, and his future life. Helps to the 
homeroom teacher for each problem include: state- 
ment of the objectives, references, discussion of prin- 
cipal issues involved, suggested projects, and timing 
and motivation of the problem. Net price of 5 
—_ for 5 homerooms, $7.80. List price, 
$1.95. 





10th or llth Grade 


52 Case Conferences: 


CASE CONFERENCE 
PROBLEMS in 
GROUP GUIDANCE 
By Richard D. Allen 


The case conference is acknowledged to be the best 


| method for group guidance work that involves char- 


acter. The method is adequately developed in this 
book for the first time. Helps to the homeroom 
teacher for each case include: statement of the ob- 
jectives, references, discussion of principal issues in- 
volved, summary of the course of the discussion and 
conclusion, and timing and motivation of the case. 
Net price of 5 copies for 5 homerooms, $6.20. 
List price, $1.55. 


30-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 


Textbooks for the Modernized Curriculum 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 554) 


Columbia University, sponsored by the Council 
for Research in the Social Sciences, and reported 
by Benjamin Fine in the New York Times. Dr. 
Mort states that 50% of the schools are still 
financed at a 1900 level, and lack most of the 
modern practices that characterize a good institu- 
tion. It takes 50 years for an educational theory, 
after it is accepted by school leaders as worth- 
while, to be put into actual practice. And there 
is a 50-year lag between the good and the poor 
schools. (CH Ed. Note: It will not be considered 
cricket for teachers to defend themselves by point- 
ing to the present-day world’s 2,o00-year lag in 
Christian practices, or its 5,000-year lag in decent 
international relations.) 


FIELD COURSES: Again this summer teachers, 
students, social workers, and others are being of- 
fered a chance to see what life is like in some of 
the most interesting parts of America. A series of 
field courses is being arranged by The Open Road, 
non-profit organization for promoting international 
and inter-regional understanding. Each field trip 
is sponsored by an educational institution, and 
offers academic credit. Courses average 5 to 6 
weeks. Fees cover tuition, living, and travel, and 
are based on actual costs. Typical of these courses 
is “Southern Conditions”, sponsored by Teachers 


College, Columbia University, which offers an in- 
tensive study of a Southern county that is partly 
industrial, partly agricultural, in which participants 
will meet mountain whites, Negroes, plantation 
owners, tenant farmers, share-croppers, mill oper- 
ators, factory workers, and small-town citizens, 
Other courses, offering corresponding coverage, in- 
clude: “Minority Cultures of Colorado and New 
Mexico”, sponsored by University of Denver; “Life 
Problems of the Great Plains and the Rocky 
Mountains,” sponsored by Colorado State College of 
Education; “Planned Regional Development as Ex. 
emplified by the TVA”, sponsored by University of 
Tennessee and Northwestern University, with co- 
operation of TVA; and “Community Relations 
in Connecticut and Pennsylvania”, sponsored by 
the Connecticut State Summer Session. Full in- 
formation on these and other field courses may 
be obtained from The Open Road, 8 West 4oth 
St., New York. 


MENTAL: A bill designed to weed out mentally 
unstable teachers has been passed by the New 
York State Legislature and signed by the governor. 
It requires teachers to submit to physical and 
mental examinations if the superintendent of 
schools makes the request. 








WE COVER THE EARTH 


is read by subscribers in every state of the Union, all provinces of 
Canada, and thirty-three foreign countries. 


It is owned by teachers, managed by teachers, and edited by 
teachers. 


It comes to your desk every school month. 


School Science 
and 
Mathematics 


Helpful Reprints and Supplements 


Mock Trial of B versus A. A play for the Mathematics Club 

100 Topics in Mathematice—for Programs or Reereation 

Popular Mathematics: Bibliography 

Fractional, Zero, and Negative Exponents—A teaching unit 

Three Families of Great Scientists: Dramatized 

How Water Serves Man——A general science unit 

Some Lessons About Bees. A 32-page booklet; illustrated 

The King of Plante—A play for science clubs 

In a Sound Studio. A Play: Physics and Music 

Modern Seience Teaching Methods: Demonstrations 

An English Christmas Tree—A Conservation play 

Science in the Grades: Practical Contributions——35 pp. .. ~~... 6s ese ee tenner nnn eeeeenenene 
Telescope Making. Illustrated 

The History of Arithmetic; Illustrated, 1933 B.C. to 1933 A.D. . 2... cc cece een e nw nennees 


Back numbers 40c, or more if rare. For any volume from 1903 to 1940 write for 
quotation. Price $2.50 a Year. Foreign Countries $3.00. 


No numbers published for July, August and September. 


SCHOOL SCIENCE and MATHEMATICS 
Published by 
CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF ScIENCE AND MATHEMATICS TEACHERS INCORPORATED 
3319 N. 14th St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Here at last is the book that shows the 
real nature of the teacher's job. 

While upholding the idealism of teach- 
ing, it points out the realities of the pub- 
lic school set-up, which, after all, deter- 
mine the teacher's salary, advancement, 


and security in his position. 








HIS volume is highly worth-while reading. The author 
does not hesitate to call a "spade a spade." He brings 
to the surface many of the undercurrents in the educational 
world which are hushed up or not frequently enough dis- 


cussed in open conference. 


N. L. Englehardt—in SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 
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THE MEANING OF 
DEMOCRACY 


By 
WILLIAM F. RUSSELL THOMAS H. BRIGGS 


Dean, Teachers College Professor of Education 
Columbia University Teachers College 
Columbia University 


A BASAL TEXT in EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 
— forHighSchools — 


The only safeguard for democracy—an understanding of its principles—is here 


built for high-school pupils in this new book by two of America’s most eminent 


educators. 


In a sane, effective, and utterly arresting way, these gifted teachers and writers 
interpret democracy and make it the reality that youth lives and experiences daily. 
Principles, ideals, phraseology, and abstractions become as concrete as the every- 
day privileges and duties of the American. Searching questions take the pupil to 


the heart of each principle and insure a grasp of fundamentals throughout. 


ORDER NOW FOR FALL USE 
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